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Broad-Gauge Plans May Bring Many Eventual Benefits to Business 


Development of Economic Resources 
in the British Colonies 


BERNARD BLANKENHEIMER 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


r 

- UNITED KINGDOM is looking 
with new hope to its colonial depend- 
encies. With the spotlight of world at- 
tention currently focused on the recon- 
struction needs of Europe, the United 
Kingdom has turned its own spotlight 
on the economic potentialities of its 
colonies to help meet those needs. These 
territories '—scattered throughout the 
world, but mainly in Africa—are in- 
habited by some 63,000,000 people and 
possess vast and largely untapped re- 
sources, the systematic development of 
which, Britain believes, could be of 
mutual benefit to the economies of the 
local territories concerned and to those 
of Europe and the world at large. 

A program of economic expansion 
aimed at achieving this dual objective is 
being energetically pursued in nearly all 
British colonial territories, the most 
vigorous efforts being directed toward the 
colonies in Africa, where some programs 
in progress or under consideration are 
among the most ambitious ever pro- 
jected for that continent. 

In general, the development of British 
colonial resources is proceeding along 
three main lines: Those activities being 
undertaken exclusively by public enter- 
prise under the 10-year colonial plans 
of development and welfare which are 
essentially long-term in character; those 
undertaken by public enterprise which 
envisage more immediate benefits; local 
projects undertaken by private enterprise 
either independently or jointly with pub- 
lic enterprise. 








‘For background information on the Brit- 
ish Colonial Empire, its principal economic 
resources and trade potentialities, see Carlton 
L. Wood and Bernard Blankenheimer, “Brit- 
ish Colonial Development: Economic Actuali- 
ties and Aims,” FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
May 24, 1947. 
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The economies of British colonial de- 
pendencies, in common with those of 
other underdeveloped territories, are 
basically dependent on agriculture, in- 
cluding animal husbandry, and to a lesser 
extent on mining. Indeed, owing to vari- 
ous limiting economic and physical fac- 
tors, they are likely to remain predom- 
inantly so, at least for the foreseeable 
future. The economic development pro- 
grams in the colonies, consequently, do 
not foreshadow any large-scale industri- 
alization of these areas. On the other 
hand, they do give promise of a substan- 
tial rise in the levels of colonial produc- 
tivity, real income, and effective demand. 
If successfully carried out, therefore, 
these development programs are likely to 
enhance greatly the already important 
role of the British Colonial Empire in the 
world economy. For this reason, cur- 
rent British colonial economic-develop- 
ment policies, plans, and programs are 
subjects of continuing significance to 
United States commercial and financial 
interests. 


Evolution of British Colonial 
Policy 


THE UNITED KINGDOM has long rec- 
ognized the desirability of developing the 
potential wealth of the Colonial Empire, 
but only during recent years has it 
adopted a policy of extending direct 
financial aid to the colonies and under- 
taken to formulate long-term plans for 
the social and economic development of 
these dependent areas. 

This new colonial economic policy was 
partially reflected as far back as 1929 
when the first Colonial Development Act 
was passed in the United Kingdom pro- 
viding for an expenditure up to £1,000,000 
from British Treasury funds to assist 
colonial development. It received greater 
impetus, however, by the passage of the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts 
of 1940 and 1945. 

The Act of 1940 set up a Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Fund providing 
£55,000,000 for colonial development 
purposes over a 10-year period. It was 





BRITISH OFFICIAL PHOTO 

At the edge of the western half of Owen Falls, in Uganda, a consulting engineer and the 
Chairman of the Uganda Electricity Board confer about the £7,000,000 hydroelectric 
power scheme for the harnessing of the falls—a project that promises to have far- 
reaching effects on the economy of British East Africa. 
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Sisal is to play an increasingly significant role in the development of the economy of 


British East Africa. 
men in Tanganyika. 


soon recognized that this amcouat was 
insufficient for colonial requirements, 
and in 1945 a new Act was passed which 
went much further. By this Act, which 
became effective on April 1, 1946, the 
amount of money available in the Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Fund was 
increased to £120,000,000 and the period 
of assistance was extended to March 31, 
1956. Under the Act, only those colonies 
not possessing responsible government 
were eligible for financial assistance. 
Of the total sum in the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Fund, £85,500,000 
was allocated to the separate colonies and 
regional groups for development pur- 
poses, £23,500,000 was set aside for cen- 
tral schemes to be administered by the 
United Kingdom, and the remainder, 
£11,000,000, was earmarked as a general 
reserve for supplementary allocations. 
With the passage of the 1945 Act, co- 
lonial governments were invited to draw 
up broad 10-year development plans. 
All such plans were to be subject to re- 
view and approval by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the United 
Kingdom. It was expected that all plans 
submitted by colonial governments would 
provide for substantial financial con- 
tributions from local resources to sup- 
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Here we see young, immature sisal being weeded by women and 


plement the direct assistance offered by 
the United Kingdom. 

These successive legislative acts 
marked the metamorphosis of the new 
British colonial policy. No longer was it 
assumed that each colony should be 
economically and financially self-sup- 
porting and that each colony should be 
left to care for its development needs as 
best it could. Instead, the traditional 
British colonial economic policy of 
laissez-faire was superseded by a more 
realistic policy which recognized the ne- 
cessity of augmenting the limited finan- 
cial resources of the colonies by capital 
assistance in the form of outright grants 
from the British Exchequer, and which 
applied economic planning on a broad 
scale to the Colonial Empire. 


Colonial 10-Year Plans 


THE PASSAGE of the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act of 1945 drew an 
enthusiastic response from the colonies, 
and as early as 1946 a number of colonial 
territories had already drawn up their 
development plans. By the middle of 
the following year, almost all of the 35 
territories eligible for financial assist- 
ance under the Act had submitted to 


London, for approval, 10-year plans for 
development and welfare. 

While, as of June 1948, the plans of 
only 17 territories had been Officially 
approved, nearly all of the colonies haq 
been authorized previously to initiate 
specific schemes pending approval of 
their over-all 10-year plans and to 
draw from the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund for these projects. 

Although for purposes of this study 
it is not feasible to analyze in detail the 
individual approved or proposed colonia] 
plans, all the plans place considerable 
emphasis on education, health, housing, 
and social-welfare projects. In the 
purely economic sphere, the development 
of agricultural resources, public-works 
improvements, and expansion of com- 
munications facilities figure prominently 
in all plans. No colonial plan is regarded 
as a rigid blueprint, and modifications 
may be introduced even after the over- 
all plan has been approved by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. 

The plans of the 17 territories approved 
up to June 1948 call for separate outlays 
ranging in size from £55,000,000 for 
Nigeria to £200,000 for the little island 
of St. Helena. The total expenditure for 
these plans is estimated at £180,420,000, 
of which £59,526,000 is allocated from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
while the balance is to be provided from 
local resources—that is, colonial reve- 
nues, reserves, and loans. Provisional] 
figures on the estimated expenditures 
involved in the separate approved plans 
are given in table 1 
TABLE 1 tpproved Colonial 10-Year De- 


relopment Plans as of June 19 48 


1 Local Loan 


I s 
Plans approved for tal Wel- re- re- 
rare urce sources 
Act 
Corl ! 
tribu | 
£/ f Le L008 
N ria wu uy 16, OOO 16, 000 
Sierra La t ay 1M wit 
(rambia 1, USO 1, 300 OM 1 
Ken} i 22, (AM ") 7, (MM 4D 
Tanganyik 18, (K 7,150 | 6,8 976 
Zanzibar 453¢ 0) 4 136 
Uganda St TI 2 O00 9, 36 
Nyasaland 4 14 62 
Northern Rhod ( TT mT 5AM) 
Jamaic 2 ‘ 4 RO 1. 308 
Barbad j Si) O00 6ll 
Q Vir 1 1/ 4()} 
Cypru 4{ 4 “) (My) 1, (00 
Maurit 60% 7st ‘ 2, 182 
Seychell 4 oh. 3 
St. Heler 20K 0 
Aden (Co 
Protectorat { SIM " 1,214 
Tot 7 plans i), 42% { 2 68, 624 
[ i tril f ( I alloca- 
t 
I contril I Afr I nal 
B 1 ¢ rd draf 
4] ude irgis r I 
Nore: It 1 th the ir ald be 
treated i pro or l, a they iT¢ ibject to review. 
S RCE: “The Colonial Empir j 48," Cmd 
74 June 1948, H. M. 8. O 
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These plans cover a wide field of proj- 
ects, but, as will be seen from table 2, 
the largest items of expenditure are in- 
cluded in the social schemes which call 
for an outlay of £81,632,000, followed by 
schemes relating to economic develop- 
ment and communications, which are to 
account for £36,017,000 and £29,678,000, 
respectively. 


TaBLE 2.— Classification of Schemes in the 


Seventeen Colonial 10-Year Development 
Plans Approved to June 1948 


Total 


Classification expend- 
iture 
£000 

1. Administration and Organization 6, O87 
2. Physical Planning Surveys and Census 1,019 
3. Communications: 
(a) Civil Aviation 1, 687 
(b) Ports, Harbors and Water Transport 5, 54 
(c) Railways. . : 1,275 
(d) Roads ‘ 18, 159 
(e) Telecommunications and Posts 3,016 
4, Economic 
(a) Agriculture and Veterinary 14, 765 
(b) Fisheries 677 
(c) Forestry 3,615 
(d) Irrigation and Drainage 5, 460 
(e) Land Settlement 5, 242 
(f) Soil Conservation 2, 830 
(g) Electricity and Power 1, 957 
(bh) Industrial Development 1,471 
5. Soria 
(a) Education 
i) Primary and Secondary 21, 189 
(ii) Technical and Vocational 3, 427 
(iii) Higher 415 
(b) Medical and Health Services 26, 162 
(c) Housing and Town Development 12, KW) 
(d) Nutrition 1,115 
(e) Water Supplies and Sanitation_- 15,075 
(f) Broadeasting and Public Information 209 
(g) Welfare 1, 540 
6. Training Schemes for Colonial Service 
7. Miscellaneous 8, 116 
Total of Schemes i 163, 449 
Add Reserve Interest Charges, et 16, 971 
Total of Plans 180, 420 
NoTE: It is stated that all figures given should be 
treated as provisional, as they are subject to review. 
Source: “The Colonial Empire 1947-1948," Cmd. 


7433, June 1948, H. M.S. O. 


Effect of U. K. “Dollar Crisis” 


on Colonial Planning Policies 


AS EMBODIED in the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts, the concept of 
colonial economic planning was basically 
one which placed emphasis on the im- 
provement in colonial social services as 
a prerequisite to economic progress. It 
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The big “groundnut (peanut) plan” goes forward. 


was recognized that increased produc- 
tivity and higher living standards in 
colonial areas could not be successfully 
achieved unless adequate attention was 
also given to such basic factors as edu- 
cation, public health, and social reform. 

The colonial policy reflected by the 
Acts of 1940 and 1945 was therefore one 
which viewed colonial economic develop- 
ment as a long-term program, the bene- 
fits of which would become apparent 
gradually and which admittedly would 
involve a considerable expenditure of 
both money and effort. 

The increasing exchange difficulties of 
the United Kingdom, which became pain- 


fully acute in the summer of 1947, have * 


made necessary, however, some modifi- 
cations in British colonial economic plan- 
ning policies. Faced with an increasing 
drain on its dollar resources and a con- 
tinued shortage of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, both at home and in the world 
at large, the United Kingdom is placing 
additional emphasis on the necessity for 
increasing colonial productivity of raw 
materials for export, with particular 
stress on the production of those com- 
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Sketch map of development area in North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia, showing the 
course of the Zambesi River and the 
Kariba Gorge where it is planned to 
build one of the world’s biggest dams. 
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modities which are either dollar earners 
or dollar savers (i. e., commodities which 
can be exported and sold for dollars or 
can be sold to the United Kingdom for 
sterling in place of similar commodities 
which would otherwise have to be bought 
in dollars). At the same time, colonial 
territories are being encouraged to in- 
crease their production of food crops and 
other commodities for local consumption 
in order to attain a greater measure of 
self-sufficiency and thereby reduce their 
import needs, especially from hard-cur- 
rency sources.’ 

While giving fresh impetus to plans for 
colonial development, the urgent needs 
of the United Kingdom have spurred 
particularly those projects calculated to 
yield more immediate benefits. In the 
British view, these benefits can be of 
mutual advantage to the colonies and 
the mother country. The current em- 
phasis on increased colonial production, 
however, does reflect a general reorien- 
tation of British colonial-development 
policies, aS a necessary temporary ex- 
pedient, in that greater stress is placed 
on the dual benefits of colonial plans and 
programs. 


Government Measures To 
Increase Colonial Productivity 


MIRRORING this concept of a dual pur- 
pose for colonial economic planning, at- 
tention is being given to inaugurating 
specific colonial-development projects 
which would contribute to the ameliora- 
tion of the United Kingdom’s present 
economic difficulties by providing non- 
dollar sources of food and raw materials. 
At the same time these projects are 

2A unique personal message fro:n the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies to colonial 
peoples, dispatched to all colonial terri- 
tories on August 25, 1947, emphasized the de- 
sirability of measures along these lines, point- 
ing out that “the colonies are so closely 
linked with the United Kingdom in finance 
and in trade that the economic stability of 


this country must always be of vital interest 
to them.” 
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Housing constitutes an important part of Britain’s colonial development programs. 


Shown here are “before” and “after” scenes. 


Biriwa, a fishing village near Cape 
- - 


Coast on the Gold Coast, is typical of the West African settlement decades ago, with 


its flat-roofed mud houses admitting little light or air. 


Below is a glimpse of a housing 


estate at Cape Coast recently built by the Department of Social Welfare and Housing: 
new houses are attractively grouped with their own private gardens and main roads. 


planned so as to be consistent with 
Britain’s expressed policy of developing 
colonial resources primarily for the bene- 
fit of the iocal inhabitants of the terri- 
tories concerned. Such projects are 
to be outside those included in the long- 
term 10-year plans of colonial develop- 
ment and welfare. Unlike the latter 
projects, these new schemes will not be 
financed by outright grants but will be 
operated on a commercial basis by public 
enterprise with stress laid on more im- 
mediate returns. 


East African Groundnut Scheme 


THE FIRST concrete step along these 
lines was taken in November 1946 when 
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a proposed program for developing the 
large-scale production of peanuts 
(groundnuts) in selected areas of East 
and Central Africa was approved by the 
British Government. The project was 
actually launched early in 1947 on a site 
near Kongwa in Tanganyika—with a 
private enterprise, the United Africa Co., 
acting as managing agent for the Gov- 
ernment during the initial stages of 
development. 

Longer-term plans provided for the 
East African Groundnut Scheme, en- 
thusiastically referred to as “the most 
important single act of Government in 
the history of British tropical Africa,” to 
be undertaken entirely by a Govern- 
ment-owned and financed corporation.’ 


It is anticipated that at some future 
time the project will be turned over to 
the local governments and eventually to 
the African communities themselves to 
be operated possibly through coopera. 
tives. 

As outlined in the British Govern. 
ment’s White Paper on the subject,‘ the 
scheme envisages the cultivation of ap. 
proximately 3,200,000 acres of largely 
uninhabited bush lands in Tanganyika, 
Kenya, and Northern Rhodesia and calls 
for a division of these lands into 107 
units, each of 30,000 acres, allocated as 
follows: Tanganyika, 80; Northern Rho- 
desia, 17; and Kenya, 10. Wholly me. 
chanical methods of clearing, planting, 
and harvesting are to be employed. To 
carry out the program it is estimated 
that a total labor force of 57,100 Africans 
and 1,249 Europeans will be required dur- 
ing the peak year, 1950. Thereafter, 
labor requirements are expected to drop 
to a relatively static level, with about 
32,000 Africans annually employed. The 
total capital cost of the project was 
originally calculated at about £24,000,000, 
to be expended over a 6-year period. 

Although the immediate purpose of 
the project is to obtain new supplies of 
urgently needed fats and oils for the 
United Kingdom, the scheme holds strik- 
ing possibilities for the economic and 
social development of East Africa. Some 
of these benefits are already becoming 
visible; transportation and communica- 
tions facilities in Tanganyika are being 
expanded and a new deep-water port 
(popularly labeled ‘“‘Port Peanut”) at 
Mikindani is being built on the coast to 
service the Kongwa peanut project. 

In consequence of supply and labor 
difficulties, however, actual progress has 
been somewhat disappointing; from the 
report of the first year’s operations’° it 
appears that the whole scheme has been 
set back about a year. Instead of the 
150,000 acres which were to be ready for 
planting by the end of 1947, only 15,000 
acres were accounted for at the year’s 
end. The original estimate of the cost of 
the project has also proved to be in need 
of a substantial upward revision. De- 
spite these retarding factors, official op- 
timism has remained high, and the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food has confidently fore- 
cast production for exportation by the 
spring of 1949. 


Missions Sent to Colonies 


ADDITIONAL STIMULI to the drive for 
increased production in the colonies were 


This corporation has now been estab- 
lished and has taken over operation of the 
scheme; see discussion in later section of this 
article. 

‘“A Plan for the Mechanized Production 
of Groundnuts in East and Central Africa,” 
Cmd. 7030, H. M.S. O 

“East African Groundnuts Scheme: Re- 
view of Progress to the end of November 
1947,” Cmd. 7314 H. M.S. O., January 1948. 
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provided by the dispatch of missions to 
yarious colonies to undertake on-the- 
spot investigations and to report on pos- 
sibilities for expanding colonial output 
of primary products through the appli- 
cation of mechanical methods of culti- 
vation. 

Among these was a West African Oil- 
seeds Mission, whose report was recently 
published by the Colonial Office.” The 
report recommended that selected areas 
totaling 5,000,000 acres in the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, and Gambia be cleared for the 
large-scale mechanized production of 
peanuts. Of the total acreage, the report 
proposes to cultivate 2,750,000 acres over 
a 10-year period, which would provide an 
annual yield of 225,000 tons of shelled 
peanuts. The Mission estimated that 
the project would cost £25,000,000 and 
would require more than 105,000 workers 
during the peak development years, 1957 
and 1958. 

Populous West Africa is already an im- 
portant producer of oilseeds, but its agri- 
cultural economy is based on a peasant 
farming system. The Mission would not 
disturb existing areas of production 
where this peasant system of land tenure 
isnow operative, but would turn to areas 
not being cultivated at present (owing to 
irrigation difficulties or the tsetse fly). 
The Mission hopes, however, that the 
successful demonstration of this project 
would encourage the extension of mech- 
anized methods to other West African 
crops. 

The Mission’s report, which is now be- 
ing seriously considered by the West 
African governments and the new public 
Colonial Development Corporation," has 
tremendous and far-reaching implica- 
tions, not only because it advocates 
another huge peanut scheme but because 
it envisages a radical transformation of 
the present primitive agricultural econ- 
omy of West Africa. 

In addition to this West African mis- 
sion, other missions or groups of experts 
have been sent to various colonial terri- 
tories in Africa, the Caribbean, the 
Indian Ocean, and the Far East to inves- 
tigate the possibilities for similarly in- 
creasing production of such needed agri- 
cultural commodities as rice, jute, sugar, 
cocoa and cotton. Colonial mineral pro- 
duction has also come in for a share of 
attention, particularly the coal resources 
of Nigeria, Sarawak, and North Borneo, 
and the phosphate and coal deposits of 
Tanganyika. 

The United Kingdom’s increased in- 
terest in colonial production schemes 
has also been evidenced by the unusually 
large number of inspection tours and 
visits to the colonies by high Govern- 


*“Report of West African Oilseeds Mis- 
sion,”’ Colonial No. 224, H. M.S. O. June 1948. 

See discussion in later section of this 
article. 
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Gold in British colonies is an important source of dollars. 
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Here we see a West African 


miner working with his drill 3,000 feet below ground at the Obuasi gold mine in the 
Gold Coast—reputed to be one of the richest, for its size, in the world. 


ment officials, including Cabinet Minis- 
ters,” and by plans for additional tours. 


Colonial Primary Products 
Committee Survey 


PROSPECTS of increased colonial pro- 
duction also received intensive scrutiny 
by an inter-departmental committee of 
the United Kingdom Government which 
was set up under Colonial Office chair- 
manship in May 1947. This organiza- 
tion called the Primary Products Com- 
mittee, was given the task of reviewing 
“commodity by commodity, the possibil- 
ity of increasing colonial production, 
having regard on the one hand to the 
interests of the Colonial Empire and, on 
the other hand, to the present and pros- 
pective world needs and the desirability 
of increasing foreign-exchange_ re- 
sources.”’ 

The Committee undertook to deal ini- 
tially only with those agricultural com- 
modities considered as having highest 
priority, including various animal prod- 
ucts, rice, corn, industrial fibers such as 
cotton, hemp, sisal, and jute, citrus fruits 
and fertilizers, and it published an in- 
terim report on its findings in January 
1948." 


’ The most notable of these was the official 
tour of British African territories early in 
1948 by a group of Officials headed by H. A. 
Marquand, British Paymaster-General, to 
“obtain first-hand knowledge of the develop- 
ment schemes which are in progress or under 
contemplation ...and which are designed to 
increase the production of food and raw 
materials.’’ 

®“Interim Report of Primary Products 
Committee,”’ Colonial No. 217, H. M. S. O., 
1948. 


In this report, the Committee pointed 
out a number of possibilities within the 
Colonial Empire for the expansion of the 
production of certain of these products, 
or for their introduction as new 
industries. 

At the same time, the report conscious- 
ly avoided a tone of aggressive optimism, 
observing that the colonies were already 
making ‘a very substantial contribution 
to United Kingdom and world needs” 
and that there are a number of limiting 
factors which make a rapid large-scale 
expansion of colonial agriculture impos- 
sible. Among the basic obstacles to such 
expansion, the report observed, are the 
inadequacy of colonial communications, 
public utilities, and various industrial 
services for agriculture; “the general ab- 
sence of local skilled labor” and, in some 
areas, shortages of ordinary labor; the 
existence of widespread soil erosion; and 
in general the social and economic diffi- 
culties involved in the introduction of 
large-scale mechanized agriculture. 

In general, the report was significant 
in that it discouraged expectations of 
quick returns and emphasized instead 
the many serious problems confronting 
all development schemes. 


Overseas Resources 
Development Act 


AS PLANS were formulated and efforts 
intensified to stimulate colonial produc- 
tivity, it became apparent that specific 
projects of the magnitude visualized 
would require a far greater capital in- 
vestment than was provided for under 
(Continued on p. 44) 
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Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 
The data here shown were compiled from Ireland, Japan, Kenya and Uganda, Malta, Import figures for Austrialia, British Ma. 
official trade statistics of the various coun- Mauritius, Mexico, Netherlands Indies, New- laya, China, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, Jag. 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, foundland, New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern pan, Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, Philip. 
values originally reported in foreign cur- Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Palestine, Philippines, pines, Siam, United Kingdom, and United 
rencies were converted to United States dol- Siam, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Tan- States represent general imports; those for 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the ganyika, Union of South Africa, United King- Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria 
respective periods. In the case of certain dom, United States, and Zanzibar include re- Eats : wine : ; 
: Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt 
countries conversions were made at the par exports; those for Austria, Belgium-Luxem- Finland. Fr: ‘Seiad te Nether! ; 
value exchange rates announced by the bourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Se Sere See ae Sree - 
International Monetary Pund. Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland ang | 
Export figures for Argentina, Australia, Gambia, Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Norway, rurkey, imports for consumption. 
British Malaya, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Cyprus, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey, All data, monthly and annual, are pre. 
Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, domestic merchandise only. liminary and subject to revision 
WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES: MONTHLY VALUES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS E 
« U 
1947 1948 
Country 
rere July August — N- | October me “omg January — Maret Ap Ma June 
Exports 
North America: 
Canada !_____- <a 2,774.9 238. 6 221.3 218.6 250.8 253. 1 oi. 2 35. 4 28 22K. 4 12.3 2R2 234.5 
Costa Rica_- ; 
Cuba? E = 746.6 92.8 77.8 64.3 60.2 64.9 11.2 
Dominican Republic. &3. 2 7.1 6.5 1.7 < 4.7 7 8.8 
Guatemala 4. 52.0 24.2 9 0) 3.4 3.4 1 
Haiti $31.5 2.1 2 ) 1.8 2.4 2 2 f 2 f \ 
Honduras 3_ as : 717.5 1.7 l 1.3 <3 8 ! l | 
Mexico 4 a 443.1 82.7 A 38.9 2.5 7.8 { 14 { 7.7 1 \ 
Nicaragua. _- 20.9 & . 1.4 12 21.4 21.4 
Panama, Republic of__ 8.3 2.5 . a 2.5 2 21.4 8 2 ; { 
El Salvador : = 10.1 1.8 1.5 Ld 19 ey 1.( 10.4 hf 1 
United States §- 15, 337.5 | 1,265.2 | 1,265 1,185.3 | 1,304 1,184.9] 1,173 1, O91. 1,086.4 | 1,140.8 2. 8 ’ ! ! 
South America: 
Argentina # ; 1, 587.9 128, 2 129.4 136. 5 137 169.7 193. 7 165.6 184.1 168. ¢ 140, 9 
Brazil 2 eae 1,145.8 RR. 7 1 14.8 112 ao | 1 R74 77.¢ 7% RA mS 
ee : 2380.0 16.6 25. 1 19.3 34.7 27.3 25.8 18.3 19.9 22.6 26.3 35. 0 
Colombia 3_. 253.8 214.7 219.5 221.4 295.2 25.2 { 29” 2.7 214.8 2 i) 
Ecuador : 15.9 240 24.3 25 2H v4 ' 
Peru ‘ A . 154.3 10.8 ‘ 15.0 14.4 12. 1/ ' 12.7 9.7 
Uruguay 3 162. 5 15.6 14.8 14 8.7 15.4 22.1 9.7 8.5 1! 0 
Europe: ; | 
Austria 84.2 i h.9 7.¢ 17 love ‘ 10.7 14 14 16.4 
Belgium-Luxembourg*® ' 1, 405.7 131.7 RS. 140.2 14.5 24.4 7 1.4 7.8 129. 4 151.9 129 9 144.0 r 
Bulvaria 86.1 5.1 1 f S ! fj s 
Czechoslovakia "'* 572.1 47.4 s 1f) 7 17.7 7 67.7 4 
Denmark * 482.4 44.1 ' 4 1 ' x ' ‘ 
Finland 34. ¢ 12.7 12.7 5 ( 7 s s 24.8 ; 7.4 BS. 5 
France*___. 1, 787.7 148. 5 129. 4 129.4 153.7 2.2 80.7 
Iceland® ___. 44.7 1.6 7.0 7.0 6.8 2 5.0 5. ¢ 34 f 5.8 5.5 8.0 
Ireland 13 160. 2 12.8 13.0 16.7 16. 2 7.1 1S. 12.6 6. 13.2 13.9 13.1 
Italy _. + 13.746. 4 68.7 55 if 61.6 67.7 x 61.8 73.4 84.2 
Netherlands '4*___ 700.8 53. 1 61.8 60.3 81.9 7 KN. 7 2.8 70.2 7 76.5 s4 4 
Norway®__- 365. 0 28.9 28.7 6.4 2. ¢ f 1.4 ! } ' Ff 
Portugal___- 173. 1 17.8 12 ‘ 22 7.8 7 7.1 6.9 l 
Sweden ee - 8O4 2 RS. 4 xx fF x48 2 f 2 17_& . 4 ‘ & ~ rq 1 is 
Switzerland _-__- 763.3 64.4 1.1 65.9 68 63. 2 78.7 2. ¢ s fit 67 2.4 67 - 
Turkey*__- 223.3 9.2 7.5 17.8 2.7 14.2 22.9 12.2 10.1 13.9 { 13.3 
United Kingdom "3 4,820.9 461.7 391.8 412.7 452. 1 (28. 2 160.3 503. 4 470.7 512.2 530. 7 546.3 559, 6 
Asia: 
British Malaya '4___ : 608.8 46.8 410.3 43.5 52.8 64.1 fi 
Ceylon '* : 270.3 28.3 37.2 30.1 29. ( 22. f 25.4 QR 4 24.6 %.7 2 3 On ¢ 
China 127 230. 6 19.4 27.0 6.8 9.8 4.7 27.1 16 12 17 6.8 10,1 9.6 
French Indochina 56.2 3.6 8 _ & 2 8.7 6.8 - 
Hong Kong !#*____ 306. 5 25.9 18.2 29.8 29.0 31.2 ! 8. 5 23.2 29. ( 4.8 33 26.7 
India 19 iencneeks : 20 958.7 85.9 |-. 
a Sas 2179.0 
| ae . 258.5 r4R8 34.5 26.0 25.4 29.6 34.7 
Japan_-__- ‘ 173.6 |-.. 12.2 9.4 11.6 
Netherlands Indies !! 2 128.8 8.1 8.9 11.5 11.2 15.3 15.9 17.1 23.3 24.9 6.9 32.7 6.0) 
aS a ee ee 27.7 37.2 27,2 27.2 
Philippines, Republic of !*___- 265. 5 10.8 13.5 13.7 2.4 24.6 65.1 
Siam 4 ___ a vel 95.3 8.4 7.0 6.8 6.8 10.3 13.8 14.9 13.6 ; 
Oceania: 
Ee 7 985.0 81.5 65.2 r 65.0 107.3 89.1 * 104.1 ’ 126.5 1125.2 135.6 r 128.0 F 130. 142.4 
New Zealand %____._._- yee 417.1 33.3 35. 1 18.8 28.7 32. 4 29. 2 38. 0) 63.1 
Africa: 
3 297.2 16.9 15.9 24.4 24.6 2.3 76. 2 
ai accep a bad 3374.3 24.4 28. 8 30.8 11.8 37.2 64.8 
eae 153. 7 12.2 9.7 12.2 13.2 16.8 22.7 
French West Africa®....-........... 107.1 11.0 8.7 12.2 7.1 7.6 9.9 





See footnotes on p. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES: MONTHLY VALUES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
| 1947 1948 
Country Powe ee ee . cers ”" apres 
Annual | | | Septem- Novem- | Decem- Febru- N 7 Apri . 
> | August | tobe I April Me e 
| total | July | August | her October | ber | her January ary farch p fay Jun 
| | | 
—_— | | | 
Exports—Continued | } 
| 
‘ | | | } 
Afriea—Co ntinued J aol | 
oes eae 83.7 | 2.8 7.2 4.8 4.0 7.2 | 8.9 on|-----0---- since 
"es a 154.3 | 5.3 | sexe! ot 14.9 | 4.2 | 20.7 |_- Srdesoe -- epee 
Sierra Leone *__.......... ~----| 11.3 | 9 | ee 9 | 1.5 | 1.3 LS i. ‘ ga lrnn nnn an |annnnanoanlansanwoene 
Southern Rhodesia %8__._. ; 95.3 | 9.1 | 9.7 | 11.8 9.6 | 9.9 a8 6.3 6.6 | 5.3 | 5.0 | 11.6 
Tanganyika ..-......-....- oe-coceen| 4.4 | 4.2 | 4.1 | 4.7 | RG cccee one roe omntsoontebeanat tonne 
—_ a =F 52.1 | 5.1 | 4.0 4.2 | 3.6 3.9 | 2) A BESTE: aoe [rorenesena|-- 2a anne: | oncensne-s 
Union of South Africa %8__ ; De | goin Sndentianlllen: Gudea ee seadee eee ade eee RG eae ees 
IMPORTS | } 
: | | | 
North America: _ 
Canada !....- . | 2, 561.1 225.7 | 203.5 207.1 253. 2 228.0; 193.2] + 205.0 181.3 196.1 225. 6 224.0 231.8 
Costa Rica , ete el as i Pe eee Sakae Ce neare, Se ee Tee OE eee” 
Cuba #.. ; 519.9 46.8 | 36.5 | 35.2 | 42.9 55.8 | eee aes ae eS EE ees COREE TEE 
Dominican Republic 48.7 23.7 12.8 23.8 24.9 24.9 27.4 25.1 34.2 25.3 5.1 a) eee 
Guatemala ¢ 57.3 24.7 24.7 34.8 | $5.3 $5.3 i | ee See nn ae a La PEL 
Haiti. $27.2 | 2.3 | 1.7 3.0 | 2.7 2.5 2.9 3.1 3.0 2.5 2.9 | 5} Sakae 
Honduras ? 7 29.4 | 2.8 | 2.8 2.9 2.6 8.4 3.2 3.2 5 | ean al j 
Mexico ¢ 5.4 51.7 48. () 44.1 6, 2 0,2 | 58.9 47.3 40.6 43.8 ole 46. 6 
Nicaracua | 2.8 | L.7 I 2.3 1.6 21.9 21.8 21.6 ' weenee---- 
Panama, Republie of | 75.6 | 27.1 25.5 25.5 26.5 25.3 9.8 25.3 24.5 $5.3 et 22.3 
El Salvador | 36.9 | 3.0 | 2.7 3.0 | 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.9 3.2 2.8 <.5 3.6 }.... ; 
United States . 5,734.7 | 449.7] 400.2 473.1 | 491.6 A5A.7 602.8 545.8 582. 0 666.0 | * 527.7 519.3 615.6 
South America | - 
Argentina 4 1, 308.3 121.2] 108.0 139.5] 135.9 114.7 187.2 139. 2 119.0 127.2 125.7 |___..- 
Brazil 3 1,216.9 | 114.9 } 84.9 93.8 | 105.9 84.3 120.3 74.8 101.3 123.3 114.8 : 
| Chile 4 #270. 0 23.6 23.2 | 24.7 | 28.9 21.3 29. 6 20. 5 18.6 21.3 ‘ 2.9 17.4 
I Colombia 3 345.5 228.4 225.5 322.3 228.3 2 26.8 2 26.2 230.7 231.5 232.0 35, 2 . 
Feuador 44.8 | 24.8 | 24 4 | 23 3 | 33.7 3.8 93.8]. Dy o-2 
Peru ¢ 168.0 | 13.7 18.6 | 141 | 14.4 12.4 | 16.2 13.0 15.9 14.0 12. 0 
Uruguay 3 215.3 17.1 | 17.7 | 19 2 24.1 | 22. 6 1.9 13.3 10.7 14.2 18, 2 
Europe: | | j 
Austria 0119.1 4.3 14.2 12 4 13.6 | 12.8 14.4 17.0 7.0 20. 2 20.7 17.9 - 
Relgium-Luxembourg® 1,951.4 140.6 164. 1 156.6 199.4 | 1.8 239. 2 168.9 147.2 176.1 ¥ : 166. 7 166. 5 
Bulgaria 75.2 7.9 | 6.1 10.3 | 5.5 7.0 7 8.0 11.1 11.9 tom Phe ‘ 
Cre coulon ikia |! © 572.7 51.3 WO. 7 | 49.3 50.5 19.0 65.5 3. 4 72.1 68.9 85.5 64.5 57.8 
Denmark ® 643. 2 61.6 | 84.1 | 60.7 | 63.1 | 50.3 61.3 r 48.3 r 45.8 46.9 64 6 46.7 58. 9 
Finland 46.9 36.3 | 29.7 38.5 | 38.6 | 36.9 | 52.4 29.3 31.7 26.6 36.6 44.6 51.8 
France*® 2,910.5 215.8 | 223.2 247.0 | 255.2 246. 2 293. 6 ie > aula Pe ee 
Iceland® 79.9 | 77 4.0 | 8.8 | 6.4 4.7 13.3 5.3 | 3.6 6.7 4.2 4.3 6.7 
Ireland 1 527.2 | 51.6 51.5 | 49.9 | FS. 5 52.6 | 50.6 51.2 40.9 56.3 1523 56.9 45.0 
Italy 131, 516.8 | 198. 4 95.6 83.7 105.1 | 124.7 | 77.2 36.4 | 98. 1 122.8 18. ms pelitats 
Netherlands '¢ * 1,692.9 160.1 | 131.2 126.3 | 143.4 | 154.2 | 162.6 144.1 144.5 136.8 1.7 7 3 159.1 
Norway® 767.5 59 55.4] 84. 71,2 51.1 | 42. 2 49. ¢ 51. § 55.0 62.6 53. 0 62.0 
Portu xl 380) 35 : | 21 4 35 | 23.8 | Of 41.9 ei 34.5 35, 2 39. 3 41.7 eect : 
Sweden 1, 437.1 14.5 137.8 | 152.4 144.8 | 95.9 | 108. 4 116.2 102.4 104.9 128.8 112.6 117.4 
Switzerland 1, 125.9 w.4 84.3 | 90.1 | 103.0 | 112.3 | 120.5 113.4 97.8 110.3 116.5 107.2 111.5 
Turkey® 7248] 8] 26] ok B | a07 | mG] 84a] 185] oe] see] sf 
United Kingdom !? 7, 203. 5 722, 4 | 701.4 617.7 | 650.6 | 556.8 | 618. 2 651.8 596. 6 718. 750. 3 709.3 713.8 
Asia: | 
British Malaya '5 f42.9 | 54.3 | 49.9 | 55.8 | 52.3 55.7 | 31.8 = wee Meee i os ee 
\ Cevlon 3 0), 4 23.6 | 21.4 25.2 26.5 | 20.5 | 21.6 97,3 19 6 | 28.8 20.4 ') a 4 
{ China '7 3 619.5 | 81.8 | 74.3 | 60.7 | 29.6 | 28.4 | 20.6 20. 5 5.1 | 35.8 | 26.7 8 | 9.8 
French Indochina 127.2 | 10.2 | ie ee 10.8 | 11.3 | 14.6 | 15.7 iia - en Se a eee : 
Hong Kong '8* 3390.4] 3335.9] 330.2 333.5] 9938.0 342.3) 44.6 33 35.4 $3 33.1 33 43.0 47.6 44.5 43.8 
India 1% 20 864.8 | 118.7 | } - ‘ scenes | . 
Iran* 21:1296.6 | | | . IER : | . 
Iraq "2 9161.5] 215.2] 2101 213.3] 2118] 2154/ 2159]... | iil | a ; 
Japan 33526. 1 hm | — 74.6 70. 3 Oe Saws . . 
Netherl inds Indies 33 34 285.3 20.3 | 264.9 | 29.9 | 92.3 | 28.4 | 33.4 41.9 24.2 43.3 24.3 29.4 30.9 
Palestine 230.6] 29.2] 234.6 234.2 |_. eee ame ape) ANTE ene ee : 
Philippines, Republic of '* 511.4 35.0 | 31.6 | 32.7 40.0 | 42.9 | AS. 7 ee ae - ‘ 
Siam %4 112. ¢ 9.1 7.8 8.9 aut 12.3 10.2 a 10 - os o 
Oceania | 
Australia |? 1740.7 rr? 4 | . 69.8 | r91.8 r93.9 | © 75.4 | r7R.8 r 90.5 r29.3 r 06.5 r 103.3 r100.5 100. 2 
New Zealand % 414.9 35.3 | 32. 5 | 49.6 | 41.1 36.8 19.1 46.1 35.5 on 

Africa | | | } 

Algeria® 381.2 32.5 25.7 | 33.1 | 32.7 ai | itt ‘ n 
Egypt ™ 490.1 | 41.3 39.5 | 40.1 41.5 | 39.0 26.6 | 
French Morocco 79. 8 23.6 | 26.5 | 21.8 23.9 | 24.7 3h 
French West Africa® 170.4 12.6 | 18.9 | 5.6 19. 6 14.3 17.1 
Gold Coast 3 81.8 6.5 8.3 | 7.0 8.5 | 8.7 10.3 
Nigeria 3 156.9 14.3}.. 18.1 | te a 16.8 = 
Sierra Leone 35 | 18.4 | 1.8 | 1.6 1.5 1.9 | Be 2.2 . | -- - 
Southern Rhodesia 135.0 11.8 | 13.1 | 11.5 12.3 12.4 18.0 11.9 | 14.1 12.0 16.7 | 15.8 
raneanyiks ' . } AAR 5.3 | 5.4 5.4 5.0 |.. a 
Tunisia® 1453.0 10.8 8.3 | 13.2 14.8 | 16.3 | 12.9 " = 
Union of South Africa * navecnniaaiiideatedt - ion as ° 
| | 

* Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 19 Excluding bullion and specie, and government stores. 

“io - a ire not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures. ~ ho year —e meng a eg — sl ii ated : or 
* Excluding gok rade year beginning aren 21, h, uxcluding exports DY the Angio-lranian l 
?Monthly Bulletin of Statisties, United Nations, August 1948. Co., Ltd., amounting to $247,700,000 and by the Societé Mahie-Iran amounting to $600,000. 
? Excluding monetary gold and silver Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $34,200,000. 

‘Including monetary gold and silver 22 Excluding bullion specie, and pipe-line exports of crude petroleum. 

' Average of 3 months’ data 23 Refers only to the territory held by Netherlands Indies Government. 

* Fiseal year ended Sept. 30, 1947. * Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 

’ Fiscal vear ended June 30, 1947 25 Including bullion; excluding specie. 

‘Including civilian supplies 2 Including bullion and specie. 

* Average of 2 months’ data 27 Including government exports, bullion and specie 

! Commercial trade only *% Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 

4" Excluding UN RRA and similar shipments. 2? Excluding unrecorded imports amounting to approximately $20,000,000. 
2 Excluding bullion and specie * Excluding bullion and specie; including government stores. 

4% Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and 3! Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA. : 

corrected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available official records 2 Including government-sponsored cargoes beginning with June 1947. . 

from other government agencies. Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal 3 Includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products) procured with 


sales of previously imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or 
other unrecorded movements are excluded 

4 Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post. 

Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post 

% Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores. 

" Because of the precipitous decline in foreign exchange value of the Chinese National 
dollar conversions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which business 
was transacted 

Excluding gold and silver. 


October 2. 1948 


805871 


1S 





United States Government appropriated funds and estimated value of surplus stocks 
transferred to the Japanese Government. 

4 Excluding military and Red Cross imports, also excluding transfers of Allied property 
at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 

3 Including government imports, bullion, and specie. 

% Excluding gold bullion; including government imports. 

© Revised. 

*Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the 
International Monetary Fund. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES: 














Exports Imports 
Country mite eretneemrimniitensinees 
1938 1946 1947 1938 1946 
North America 
Bermuda 0.7 1.1 n.a Q 14.6 
British Honduras 2% 3.5 4.2 10 6.8 
British West Indies: 
Bahamas - 1.1 1.6 n.a 56 11.4 
Barbados 6.6 n.a n.a 10. 2 n.a 
Jamaica 24.6 35.6 11.0 31.7 0. 2 
Trinidad and Tobago 36.0 48.4 n.a 36, 2 fi3.4 
Canada 832.9 2.2126 9 774.9 673. 5 1, 835.7 
Costa Rica 10. 1 14.3 n.a 12.¢ 33.0 
Cuba 142. 7 475.9 746. ¢ 106.0 71 1 
Curacao 187.3 272.0 n.a 215. 2 67.0 
Dominican Republic 14.3 64.8 &3. 2 11.3 27.9 
French West Indies 
Guadeloupe &.5 12.6 0.1 7.2 9.4 
Martinique 8.9 13.1 34.6 6.8 13 
Guatemala 16.3 6. 7 52.0 21.0 in. 2 
Haiti 26.9 29 8 1.5 27.6 215.9 
Honduras &.2 14.1 17.5 10 19. ¢ 
Mexico : 195.9 403. 7 443.1 115 543.2 
Newfoundland 4 44.9 57.8 9.9 7.8 HO. 9 
Nicaragua 59 18.1 0.9 5 1 15. ¢ 
Panama 7 6.8 g 3 17.¢ 6.1 
El Salvador 10.9 2%. 2 40.1 91 11 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 5 8 2.4 7 & | 
United States , 094.4 9, 739. 5 15, 337.5 11, 960. 4 4, OOS. 7 
South America 
Argentina 409.2 | 1,183.2 1. 587.9 428.2 70.1 
Bolivia 48 73.6 n.a 25.0 51.4 
Brazil 295.6 980. 7 1,145.8 205. 4 O71. ( 
Chile 140.7 230. ( 280. 0 102.8 196.9 
Colombia 80.8 200. 9 273.8 RO. 1 1 
Ecuador 12.6 9.8 $5.0 11.0 0. 7 
Guiana 
British 13. ¢ 29 4 oR 9 11.0 21.9 
French 1.4 » 8 1.9 9 
Surinam 3.6 6.1 q S x 4 
Paraguay 7.0 #8 21 7 ¢ 9 
Peru 76.7 151.3 14 58 23.4 
Uruguay 61.7 152. 8 162 61. ¢ 147.4 
Venezuela 178.5  * (201.2 n.a 7.5 2 
Europe 
Austria IR 4 21.9 84.2 972.8 3.8 
Belzium- Luxembourg 732.0 ( 1. 405.7 779.2 1.199 
Bulgaria 69 2 86H. 1 61 
Cyprus 12. 1 16.9 20. 7 ie 2.8 
Czechoslovy iKla 4.7 mH UY 572.1 200 8S iy 
Denmark 334.9 335.6 4n2. ¢ a. "9 
Finland 181.1 189. 4 4 1R5. € 7%. 4 
Franc: RR0. 4 S518 1. 787.7 11. 325.7 2 Ai. | 
Germany 2, 111.3 n.a n. a. 72, 188. ¢ 
Greece ow) 4) AHS 132. 2 2A. { 
Hungary 103.0 8 SS. 4 81.0 | 
Iceland 12.9 14.4 44 11.1 Hs 
Ireland 118.5 157.1 1). 2 a 
Italy 552. 1 286 746.4 2.9 Hid 
Malta 15 e 3.4 rs 41 1s. 9 1.9 
Netherlands 571. ¢ 295.8 THO. 8 778. 2 Ras 
Norway 193. 2 241.9 65.0 993. 0 442.2 
Poland 223. 4 133.1 399.2 | 245.1 54 4 
Portugal AO. 4 185.7 173.1 101.8 O77 & 
NotTe.—Unless otherwise indicated, the explanations contained in tt ntr 
paragraphs and in the footnotes to the table of monthly values « le ) 
figures contained in this table 


Data cover only the islands of Curacao and Aruba 
Fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated 

Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. 
Including gold and silver 

Fiscal year ended Mar. 31 of year stated 
Including civilian supplies 

?7 Excluding unrecorded imports 
January-June 

* January-March. 

1937. 


Adjusted to include UNRRA shipments 


_ + eo 


umounting to approximately $20, 


2 Including UNRRA shipments from the United Kingdom and the Ur ied Stat« 


13 Excluding reparatiens 

14 Including $600,000,000 adjustment to take care of undervaluation 
figures 

5 Excluding bullion and specie; exports include 

6 Excluding government stores and treasure. 

A pril 1938-March 1939 
® October 1946-September 1947. 
® October 1946-August 1947. 


ships’ stores 


10 


1947 


ANNUAL VALUES (IN 


® 


Country 


Europe—Continued 
Rumania 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 

Asia 
British Malaya 
Burma !6 
Ceylon 
China 
French Indochina 
Hong Kong 
India 
Iran 
Iraq 
Japan 
Korea 
Nether] 
Palestin 
Phillipines, Repub] 
S 


ands Indies 


itn 
Svyria-Lebanon 
rans Jordan 
Oceania 
Australia 
I 


renet 
French 





Oceania 











04.9 
el 
1s.0 
7¢ 
20 
360.8 
199 


MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES 


led ' 
New Zeala 299 
Africa 
Algeria HZ 
Ar Egyptian s il 9 
Be in Cor 4 
Br h East Africa 
Ke ,and | ind 
| ‘ 7 LN 
Zanzibar j 
B h West A 1 
Grambia 
Cold ¢ ist 
eria 
Sierra La 
Ex 7 
kr Te , 
Fr i Af i 
Fr ‘ 
Fre lidar < 
Fre Afr 4 
Ma ) 
\ sul y 4 
M be 
Nya and ‘ 
Reu ! 
Rhode Norther 40 
Rhodesia, Sout S 
; ' 
| 1 g 
' ~ Afr i “1 
I id UNRRA shipment 
Trade rt nning M 1 pr 
j iT 
~ ‘ ber 1945- Dece b 104 
k lud bullion and 
‘Janua Septem ber 
Ay 48-March 1939 
Fisea r ended June 30, 1939 
Including bullion and spec 
— 
Including bullion, exeludir t 
Includ bullion and spec xp 
nt st ‘ 
Janu August 
Includi lirect tr hip nts; ¢ 
tore mports include governme t 
Imports exclude specie 
Excluding bullion and speci 
a4 | uding specie; including g r 
Excluding specie and government it 
Including overland trade; excludin 
hiy tore 
= Not bl 


DOL 








LARS) 
Exports Imports 
1946 1947 1938 1946 1947 
n.a n.a 137.0 n.a Nn. a. 
265.7 n, a n.a 301.6 n. a, 
649, 6 8U4,2 524.6 863.6 11, 437 | 
624.9 763.3 167.4 799.5 |1,125.9 
218. 2 223.3 118.9 121.3 244.6 
3, SASS 4,820.9 [4,495.8 243.2 |7, 203 5 
338 HOSS 1.1 72.7 642.9 
na 137. ¢ 7s.0 na PRR G 
232. 8 270 xh ISL.6 200), 4 
148.9 230. ¢ 268.0 19.6 649 
OO. 9 Ah, 2 i a 44.3 127.2 
192.8 10H. 5 RS 2 | 190, 4 
$790, 7 958.7 | 5652.0 7 R64. 8 
2.2 79.0 4.2 0 126. ¢ 
75. ¢ s 5.8 102.0 16] 
103.3 173. ¢ 757.7 | 22 (305.4 526. | 
n 4 n i we 8 I i n.a 
58.9 128.8 ya i 70,2 RA 8 
11.1 4 (O7 ¢ F 283.8 (970 Fy 
4 t f 205, 9 4 
44. ’ ‘ 2.2 112.¢ 
4. n.a 10.7 l n.a 
10S I bt y. n.a 
62S 65.1 iS4.0 626.0 740.7 
i 7.4 J ) n.a 
a9 1s 42 7.4 
4.7 ) +f Q 10.9 
6.8 ‘ 1 2 414.9 
10,8 20 143.8 mn ® 
$ 4 | 4 64 
’ i 44,1 7 
x { ) > 
{ ) 
Q ; { f 
1 5 1 
) x { {us R48 
, ‘ Hy. f ‘ 14.9 
wf 1k 4 
s4.9 { s 3.8 429 
‘ 31.4 
‘ 1g s 4K 0 46,9 
s 2.9 17.2 79,8 
4 4 ’ 
a) a, ‘ ' { 
{ 
‘ s ‘ na 
f 1 , n.a 
) 4 i 44 
a4 . ¢ 
2 5.9 2 $16.9 
Q5 7 ) 4 he 125 
Q 1 a ae 
! 14.9 . | 
$2.4 67.4 " 859.0 | "(598.4 
' Ex . 
idt 
; ) 
ud ide 
1 t ] ( xports exclude shiy 
ld bu id xports include 
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TRADE OF INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES WITH THE UNITED STATES: 


[Statistics of foreign countries. 





| ee - 


Country 
| 1938 
wth America 
Nor ermuda 0.4 
British Honduras 2.4 
British West Indies: 
Bahamas 4 
Barbados 4 
Jamaica 1.0 
Trinidad and Tobago 1.8 
Canada 268. 9 
Costa Rica 4.6 
Cuba... 108, 4 
Curacao 22.8 
Dominican Republic 4.6 
French West Indies 
Guadeloupe 
Martinique 
Guatemala IL.3 
Haiti 23.0 
Honduras 7.1 
Mexico 32.0 
Newfoundland 4 8.1 
Nicaragua 1.0 
Panama 3.3 
E] Salvador 0.3 
south America 
Argentina 34.6 
Bolivia 1.6 
Brazil 101. 5 
Chile 22.1 
Colombia 42.6) 
Ecuador 1.7 
Guiana 
British 
Frenct 
Surinam 2 
Paraguay 9 
Peru ol), ¢ 
Uruguay 2.4 
Venezucla roe 
Europe = 
Austria ‘ 
Belgium-Luxembour 18.7 
Bulgaria 2 
Cypru i 
Czecho ikia 22.8 
Denmark 3.7 
Finland 16.7 
Franc 1s.4 
Germany o¥, 8 
Creect 15. § 
Hungary 2. & 
Teeland hel 
Ireland 6 
Italy 41.1 
Malta 
Netherland 20.4 
Norway 14.9 
Poland 11.8 
Portugal 2.6 
Rumania 2.0 
Spain nh. a 
Sweden 41.6 
Switzerland 20. 7 
rurkey 14.1 
United Kingdom 140. ¢ 
Asia 
British Malava 97 
Burma 
Ceylon * 12,1 
China 26. 1 
Hong Kon 15. 
French Indochina ie 
India $21 68, 5 
Iran 442.3 
Iraq 2.7 
Japan 120.9 
Kore 4 4 
Netherlands Indic 191.2 
Palestine 6 
Philippines, Republic of 98. 8 
Siam ” 2 
Syria-Lebanon 1.0 
Oceania 
Australia 613.6 
‘ili ; 
French Oceania I 
New Caledonia 3 
New Zealand 6 
Africa 
Algeria 2.7 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; 1.0 
Belgian Congo 1.0 
British East Africa 
Kenya and Uganda 2.6 
Tanganyika 9 
Zanzibar 2 
British West Africa 
Gam bia 
Gold Coast 6.6 
Nigeria a3 
Sierra Leone 2 
Egypt 3.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ANNUAL VALUES AND PERCENT OF TOTAL 


The percentages shown represent the share of the United States in the trade of the respective countries] 











1947 


19.6 


13.9 


Imports from the United States 
Value (in millions of dollars) Percent of total imports 
| | 
1947 1938 1946 1947 1938 | 1946 
n.a 4.1 7.8 13.4 43.9 53.9 
55. 0 1,2 n,.a n.a 30. 8 | n.a 
n. a, 2.5 n, a, n, a, | 44.8 n.a 
n. a. 3.2 n. a, | na By n.a 
0 6.6 | 12.9 | 25.7 || 21.0 25. 7 
n. a. 8.4 | 9.8 | n. a, | 23.3 | 15.4 
37.3 422.3 1, 338. 5 | 1, 064.8 62.7 | 72.9 
n, a, 6.2 25.3 n.a 49.1 76.6 
66.7 75, 2 229. 1 436.4 70.9 | 76.3 
n, a, 45.4 n.a n.a 21.1 | n. a, 
25.3 6.1 n,a n.a 53.5 | n.a 
4 1.2 2.7 4.7 16.8 | 28. 7 
n. a. 1.2 4.4 6.5 17.3 | 33.1 
86.5 9.4 24.5 42.8 44.8 67.7 
59. 6 24.1 *13.7 > 23.9 | 54.3 86.0 
63.7 6.3 $14.4 5 22.8 61.4 73.5 
77.0 66. 6 454.1 SS, 4 57.7 | 83.6 
34.0 29,4 519.0 $24.9 33.8 | 31.2 
n.a 3.1 11.4 n.a 9.7 | 76.0 
n.a 10. 1 40.2 n.a 57.6 71.6 
77.5 4.3 15.0 28.9 46.8 70. 7 
10.3 74.6 162, 6 594, 4 17.4 8. 5 
n. a, 6.6 19.0 n, a, 26.4 37. 1 
a! 71.6 390. 5 746.3 24.2 58. 2 
4.5 28. 6 79.3 117.8 27.8 40.3 
(S84. 6 44.4 158.4 (66, 2) 49.9 68.8 
42.4 1.8 17.8 31.9 34.6 58.0 
6.5 1.2 n, a. n.a 11,2 | n.a 
40,8 1 .6 v 5.6 25.7 
74.6 1.0 4.6 6.7 25.6 55.4 
2.3 x 1.5 6.5 9.6 | 21.0 
26.9 20.0 69.3 ® (82.6 34.3 56, 2 
28.6 7.2 18. 1 82.4 31.7 32.7 
n.a 54.9 47.1) n.a 56.4 (75.5 
5. 2 1016.3 50.0 69.9 6.0 
4.4 84.0 211.3 516.9 10.8 | 
( 1.6 2.1 1.0 2.6 | 
n. a 4 3.0 n. a, 4.0 
4.4 29. 5 1104.4 58.3 10.1 
4 27.9 53.5 126.0 7.9 
1] 19.2 34.5 79. 6 10.3 ; 
2.7 151.8 998. 9 762, 2 11.5” 38. 9 
n.a 162 n. a. n.a 7.4 na 
is.7 9.5 153.0 166, 0 7.2 60, 2 
1.3 4.2 3.9 22.9 5.2 12.4 
5.1 l 17.1 18.6 y 25.0 
7 23.0 34.2 117.3 11.4 11.8 
59 70.3 12 456.9 653. 0 11.9 68.8 
n.a 7 1.3 n.a 3.6 2.6 
2.7 84.3 201.4 450.3 10.8 24.9 
1.9 29. 2 96, 2 190. 7 10.0 21.8 
3 29. 8 170.3 LOG, 1 12.2 18.1 
1] 11.7 69.4 120.3 11.5 25.0 
n.a 6.6 n.a n, a. 4.8 n.a 
n.a n. Aa. 52. 9 n. a. n. a 17.5 
10,8 84.8 204.2 453.0 16,2 23.6 
12.1 28. 6 127.9 241.0 7.8 16.0 
23.6 12.4 38.0 81.6 10,4 31.3 
1 576.9 925. 2 1, 188.4 12.8 17.6 
33 9g 9.7 6.6 64.9 3.1 1.8 
2 2.8 n.a (3. 7) 3.6 n.a 
14.3 91.9 * 12.7 19 33.9 2.2 | 7.2 
Qu. 7 45.4 20 451.9 20 415.8 16.9 62.8 
12 16.7 30.1 75.2 8.8 12.8 
9. 2.8 9.7 25. 1 5.0 21.9 
22.9 48.3 05, 8 5163.5 7.4 27.9 
Is “1.7 22 26.0 223 29.3 5.0 27.2 
n, a 1.2 8.0 n.a 9,2 8.6 
11.6 260. 4 23 (207.7 183.5 34.4 33 (97 
n,a 5.1 n, a. 1.7 n. a 
18.5 33. 1 110.9 12.4 51.3 
ie @ | 1.7 § (23. 5) 8.5 82 
57.3 O.8 440.0 68. 5 87.0 
n.a % 2.6 na na 1.7 n.a 
n.a 2.8 22. 1 na 6.9 18,2 
69.4 166.6 337145, 1 14.3 26.6 
6 1.6 n.a r Be 12.2 
5 2 3.3 29.0 50.5 
2 n. a, 3.9 4.5 | n.a 
6.3 26.9 38. 0 75.2 12.4 | 16.5 
6 2.3 52.1 8. 7 1.6 25.6 
6.4 7 RY 3.0 2.3 | 3.6 
15.4 2.6 27.0 12.8 7.5 36.4 
3.8 4.3 11.2 18.8 9.0 12.3 
n.a 1.2 2.6 n, a, 7.0 8.1 
n.a a 2 n, @ 3.3 3.2 
1 | 
n, a (") | 6 n. &. || 3.5 15.9 
31.9 3.8 | 4.7 12.0 |] 10.0 9.4 
15.6 3.4 | 7.6 23.3 6.0 | 7.5 
6.6 4 8 2.6 5.8 4.8 
6.4 12.3 37.6 48.2 6.6 10.9 
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TRADE OF INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES WITH THE UNITED STATES: ANNUAL VALUES AND PERCENT OF TOTAL—Continued 
[Statistics of foreign countries. The percentages shown represent the share of the United States in the trade of the respective countries] 
Exports to the United States Imports from the United States 
Country Value (in millions of dollars Percent of total exports Value (in millions of dollars Percent of total imports 
1938 1946 1947 1938 1946 1947 1938 1946 1947 1938 1946 1947 
French Cameroun __-.------- 0.1 1.2 0.3 1.4 8.5 1.3 0.8 4.5 13.1 32.8 21.0 
French Equatorial] Africa __- ; ‘ (28) (28 n. a, n. a 1.2 5.5 14.1 29.1 17,1 
French Morocco ----- 3.6 1.4 2.4 8.3 1.6 1.6 3.3 9.2 5.2 26. 6 19.9 
French Somaliland _-._-.------ es. #. l ] 2.3 3.2 3.3 
French West Africa___- am ram 1.4 1.5 .9 3.4 2.5 8 2.9 3.3 | 6.2 7.2 21,2 
Madagascar.....----. ‘ L3 7.9 | 6.2 5.1 19.9 5.8 9 7.3 5.2 23. 5 13.9 
Mauritius. ___. of ESSE n. a, n. a. n. a, n.a n. a n.a 5.1 n. a. 1.3 n. a, n.a 
Mozambique___.--- si z wee 2 3.0 n.a 2.5 Lia n. a 1.6 7.3 n.a 7.4 10.4 n. a, 
Nyasaland._......-- poe % Q) ( ( l 1.6 F 2 7 4.6 1.4 8.1 32.6 
Sa ae = 28 i 1-7 J 1. ¢ 3 1.3 224 41.0 12.9 11.2 
Rhodesia, Northern_....__- ee ee .9 a (8) (4) 1.8 6 §(.1 2.6 3.2 § (1.9) 10. 2 10.0 4(111 
Rhodesia, Southern_- = 1.9 3.7 5.2 2 1.3 H 4.2 10.6 24.1 8.9 13.0 7.8 
See 25 (28 1 2 6 2 lt 1.0 9.5 28 6 12.7 
a ; : 2.0 e 2 5.1 1.5 } 1.6 22.7 10. 36 9.3 19.9 
Union of South Africa_.___--- 293.7 29 68.9 n.a 2.8 21.9 na 80. 1 215.9 n,a 19.2 27.4 n.a 
NoTE.—Unless otherwise indicated, the explanations contained in the introductory October 1946-September 1947. 
paragraphs and in the footnotes to the table of monthly values of trade also apply to the 7 October 1946-August 1947 
figures contained in this table. i8 Domestic exports, excluding bullion, specie, postal article id ships’ store 
1 Excluding bullion, specie, and postal artick 
1 Less than $50,000. Including imports of UNRRA supplies for which no country break-down is shown 
2 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated presumed to be principally from th ited States, amounting to $157,000,000 in 1946 
3 Fiscal vear ended June 30 of year stated ind $168,900,000 in 1947. 
* Including gold and silver Domestic exports 
5 Fiscal year ended March 31 of year stated. rrade year beginning Mar. 21 of preced ear Exclud ts and franchise 
6 Subject to revision upward inasmuch as country of destination was not reported f mports 
large amounts of nitrate and iodine. September 1945-December 1946 
7 January-March. 4 January-Septem ber 
§ January—October April 1938-March 1939 
* January-June. ‘ 2% Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939 
1937 2 Including bullion and specie 
United States export figure. ’ Negligible 
12 Estimated. Domestic exports, excluding parcel post, ships’ store id bullion, and specie, and 
’ Based on total including ships’ stores. erland export 
i# Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. Excludin r | ort 
18 April 1938-March 1939. n. a.=Not I 


Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, ures, With break-down of the “aid and relief” transportation, and other charges incident 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau figures by organizations and groups making to arrival in the United States. General 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution shipment. The “aid and relief” type is also imports represent merchandise entered im- 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and shown separately where each constitutes a mediately upon arrival into merchandising 
trade in principal commodities. significant part of the trade with areas and or consumption channels plus commodities 

The export figures cover all merchandise countries in 1948; total exports appearing entered into bonded customs warehouses for 


alone represent cash-purchase goods, largely 
or entirely, except as noted. Commodity ex- 
ports show totals only, without break-down 
into types 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United customs area 
Values are those reported at foreign port of of 


storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption chan- 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption 

Explanation 
exports and 


shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Values are f. a. s., port of export. 
Two general types of exports—cash-purchase, 
or commercial, and foreign aid and relief— 


States of the coverage of each type 


of the country data is given 




















are shown separately in the total trade fig- export, and, therefore, exclude insurance in the March 27 issue of this publication, 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADI 
1945 1047 1048 J Ju 
Item 7-month 
July July August | “®Drs Janu Febru Marct Ay M r 48 
VALUE 
Exports, incl. reexports_. thous. of dol 1, 022, 341 71, 265, 185 |1, 265, 254 |1, 185,313 (1,091, 629 |1, O86, 406 (1, 140, 761 |1, 122, 836 |1, 102,949 (1,013,100 T1, 730, 4 ), 225, 28 ASO, 022 
Cash-purchas¢ do 908, 559 11, 113, 402 |1, 102,833 |1, OSS, 271 M7, KBE O02, 249 G28, 662 923, 49 O10 ) 2, 1S 0,4 § 213, 906 6, 383, 291 
Foreign aid and relief 2 do 113, 782 151, 783 162, 421 127, 042 183, 793 184, 157 212, 099 199, 341 42, 639 110, G21 11, 381 | 1, 196, 731 
Greek-Turkish aid do n.a 8, 871 4, 248 1, 581 | 12, 172 17, 101 25, 152 18, 52¢ l 13 y. | 94, 245 
Interim aid do n.a 157 69, 762 59, 947 70, 699 57. 310 7, 324 " 05, 042 
Foreign aid do n.a 6,924; 21,63 7, 963 12, 581 13, 476 &, 422 9, 121 6, 418 O51 6, 924 , 069 
Private relief do 7, 066 7, 956 &, 763 9, 510 16, 356 16, 550 13, 686 10, 472 & (48 10. 198 62.0 R2, SSF 
Economic Coop. Adm.? do n. a. 20, 515 64, 368 n. a 4, 883 
Internat’! Ref. Org .do n. a. 62 1, 742 1, 206 1, 065 1,911 2,114 1,84 @, S81 
Civilian supply do 106, 716 110, 303 120,325} 73,457 72, 90F 79, 902 100, 714 74, 796 AS, 486 84, (58 541, 40 574, 578 
Exports, U. S. merchandise do 1,013, 170 ]1, 253, 422 |1, 254, 846 |1, 174, 908 ||1, 081, 774 (1,075,851 |1, 130,371 |1, 112, 546 |1, 091, 694 |1, 003, 398 1, 706, 264 (9, 105, 680 108, S04 
General imports do 558, 536 449, 726 400), 217 473, 128 ‘45, 791 82,011 665, 955 527, 67¢ 549, 313 615, 606 71, 451,856 (3,312,145 4, 044, SSS 
Imports for consumption ‘ do 563, 310 444, 596 404, 630 473, 101 3, 754 73, 674 638, 227 525, 182 543, 603 595, 911 435, 672 KH), 691 3, 996, 661 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States, merchandise: 
alue_ : 1936-38= 100-_| 416 514 515 482 444 $1 464 45, 48 412 100 34 440 
ET E do___-| 202 269 22 249 218 213 229 99! 991 23 100) ORT 216 
Unit value __- ee do 206 191 197 194 203 207 | 203 203 203 203 100 186 204 
Imports for consumption: | 
Value : ‘Mia 275 217 197 | 231 271 280) 311 25h; 265 291 100 226 278 
Quantity ae 116 103 94 | 110 121 22 134 109 114 | 27 100 109 121 
Unit value _- aa 236 211 210 210 224 229 232 234 232 230 100 208 231 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
1948 1947 1948 | January-July 
eee Ce etm errr Ceram ee 
Item | | | } 7-month 
¥. July July , August — January |February| March | April May | June Sverage 1947 1948 
| | 
8 : , i a ee ee a a jineainasciencaicii et ee a! ee a Se Se 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING | | | | 
REEXPORTS | 
| 
' Northern North America... thous. of dol } 155, 105 169, 414 173, 157 | 138,327 141,514 151, 301 150, 817 171, 622 178, 846 269, 535 | 1, 232, 874 |1, 087, 532 
Southern North America do 114, 893 130, 591 126, 228 || 118, 805 113, 746 126, 080 127,878 | 149, 339 119, 129 157, 626 | 986,147 | 869, 870 
0 South America do | 141, 468 187, 549 196, 569 . | 176, 117 174, 870 197, 952 190, 133 172, 548 134. 267 159, 887 1, 406, 701 1, 187. 355 
1 Europe do_...| 333,475 | 470,942 | 470,972 | 450,348 || 401,617 | 398,462 | 408,665 | 374,279 | 352,362 | 335,652 | 724,955 |3, 526,315 |2, 604, 512 
9 "Aid and relief 4 a . do....| 68,627 84, 832 96, 083 92, 701 145, 878 135, 564 165,248 | 157, 567 152, 640 LS 648,168 | 911,497 
3 ence sehen do_...| 198,982 | 203, 190 196,028 | 164, 841 172, 307 181,740 | 178,120 190, 561 180, 774 169, 742 | 290,815 |1, 419, 108 |1, 272, 227 
2 Aid and relief 4. . do | 45, 044 66, 744 66, 093 34, 167 |) 34, 587 | 5, 417 42, 120 38, 166 38, 805 24, 839 }...... 360, 765 268, 978 
4 Oceania . do |} 10,395 37,709 | 31,848 27,044 || 15,490 | 13,700 | = 12, 508 10, 541 12, 477 10, 867 52, 843 175, 324 85, 978 
a. Africa do 68, 022 65,788 | 70, 452 65, 753 | 68, 967 62,374 | 66,134) 78,626 63, 827 64, 596 74, 809 | 478,814 | 472,546 
a, | 
6 WESTERN HEMISPHERE | | 
» 
1) Canada thous. of dol 152.713 | 166,090 | 170, 532 | 72, 643 | 148,783 | 148,416 | 168,649 | 176, 356 209, 039 |1, 070, 823 
8 American Republics, total do | 240, 228 303, 326 308, 657 | 288, 697 306, 205 300, 037 303, 892 237, 202 259, 633 | 1, 939, 386 
7 "Mexico do | 46,854 51,729 | 44,846 | = 43, 331 || 45, 597 47,132 | 45, 810 46, 454 376, 507 | 313, 220 
9 Central American Republics. . do | 16,942 26,948 | 29,092] 29, 259 || 18, 404 17,696 | 30,222 | 19,825 167,195 | 142, 511 
,, Cuba do 30, 911 32, 841 33, 287 | 35, 073 39, 325 40, 207 50, 130 32, SAR 277, 793 264, 200 
Argentina do | 21, 850 53,663 | 74,135 | 64, 950 48, 865 46, 512 38, 401 27, 330 366, 750 282, 272 
, Bolivia do 3, 188 2, O61 2, 018 2, 291 3, 781 3, 294 | 1, 882 2, 709 18, 103 20, 353 
Brazil do | 37,090 50, 126 44,856 | 40, 252 63, 135 46,154 | 43,023 19, 945 404,404 | 300,775 
Chile do 6, 372 10, 505 10, 602 | 8, 530 5, 662 7, 028 5, 342 10, 141 76,536 | 48, 482 
Colombia do 13, 717 17, 374 14, 324 12, 285 |} 20, 694 21,902 | 20,353 14, 264 : 130, 467 
tra do 4) 932 7.5881 7,440 8, 077 7, 026 6,713 | 5,306 5. 388 39, 57 
“a Uruguay do 6, 875 6, 502 | 8, 125 2, 277 4, 329 7, 651 | 5, 630 5, 901 | 39,086 
Venezuela do 43, 671 34, 947 31, 364 | $3, 870 40, 807 46,493 | 48,719 | 44,359 | 297, 805 
Curacao do 6, 269 4, 236 4, 558 3, $22 8, 032 &, OR6 7, 289 | 6, 680 47, 900 
” EUROPE | | | | 
| | 
United Kingdom®. thous. of dol 65,679 95, 234 94, 466 88, 500 72,397 | 60,078 51,716 | 43,604 45, 726 40,342 | 291,179 | 706,920 | 379.542 
Continental Europe, including U,8.S8.R | | 
thous. of dol 263, 032 366, 226 364, 538 348, 560 325, 794 334,935 | 352,651 | 327,289 | 303,189 | 291,108 | 423, 857 |2,754,948 (2, 197, 998 
Aid and relief 3 do 68, 593 88, 726 95, 092 92, 498 144,929 | 135, 402 164,329 | 157,174 152,490 | 85,631 |__- 650, 112 908, 498 
Austria*.- do | 10,723 8, 710 13, 353 10,396 | 12, 975 14,524} 11,361 14, 203 11, 071 1,246 | 53,336 85, 253 
id Aid and relief 3 do 192 8, 068 12, 662 10,065 | 12,517 14,335 | 10,182 13, 025 608 | 51,677 60, 924 
Belgium®*.... do 19, 221 44, 342 45, 441 33, 298 31, 268 29, 937 19, 440 17, 071 21,761 | - 44,940 | 280,941 | 171,996 
Czechoslovakia do 907 2, O80 3, 595 1,702 4, 321 4, 144 | 3, 526 | 343 | 513 &, 638 37, 781 15, 456 
Aid and relief 3 do 4] 181 166 148 175 61 32 | 59 | 60 15, 985 576 
Denmark* do 3, 567 5, 768 | 5, 994 2, 323 3,228] 2,832 4,188} 3,455 4, 705 10,549 | 52,560] 24,208 
Finland do 1,875 4,912 5, 571 2, 872 3, 903 | 3, 332 1, 683 2, 094 | 4, 644 6, 167 | 33,935 | 20,403 
France* do 37,495 | 65, 156 70, 859 | 64, 467 59, 387 69,389 | 48,016] $3,195 | 523,863 | 406,818 
Aid and relief 3 do 229 431 44, 030 34,484] 33,659 | 42,711 | | 6,787 |} 185,011 
Germany® Ze do | 80,821 71, 841 62, O15 91,174] 88,641] 61,516} 89,525 65, 226 | 362,984] 534, 901 
Aid and relief 3 do 47, 247 65, 503 52, OO1 | 74, 737 68,243 | 47.9902; 76,216 }-_- | 305,840 | 437,197 
Greece 4* do 24, 450 9, 093 | 15, 001 18, 892 | 22,684, 17,678] 14,527 3,899 | 98,865 | 133, 587 
Air and relief 3 do 104 552 14, 836 10, 527 14, 927 | 17, 438 8, 145 | 5, 877 30,989 | 69,975 
Italy® d 21, 990 27, 203 31,412 36), 442 | } 41,212 45, 730 47,589 | 25,022 37, 744 | 319,949 | 258,150 
Aid and relief 4 do 270 3, 189 8, 821 25, 486 | | 22,387] 21,215 25, 231 | 846 | __- | 95,643 | 119, 852 
t Netherlands®. do 20, 766 6, 147 28, G02 | 2s, 227 | | 20, 647 | 26,039; 25,819] 26,166 47, 348 | 219,127 | 173, 883 
il Norway®. do 7, 282 11,197 | 18,714 6, 310 9, 067 | 6, 774 | 4,167 | 5, 493 11,711 | 92,329 46, 651 
# Poland and Danzig do 171 6, 672 | 1, 362 | 12, 495 5, 286 943 | 1, 346 | 1, 571 13,860 | 73,512} 32,956 
Aid and relief 4 do 13 993 | 72 | 845 670 422 460 | 575 | 47,835 3, 968 
g Portugal*. d 4,454 8, 109 9, 630 7, 108 | | 9,181 5, 745 8, 276 | 5, 018 6, 720 | 56, 887 48, 468 
3 | Spain do 3, 319 3, 151 1, 384 1,079 2, 276 1,961 2, 888 2, 895 7, 742 | 980 | 15, 284 
, Sweden* do | 9, 762 33,053 | 37, 120 | 9, 055 9,366 | 11,093 13, 308 13, 548 33, 397 | 27 | 80, 085 
Switzerland®...._.. ..-do | 13,177 14, 952 17, 859 16, 744 12,896 | 12,752 12.018 | 13,290 5, 418 iy 101, 701 
? U.8.8.R do....1 412 15, 712 | 4, 051 7,479 8, 176 | 3, 981 | 204 | 23 28, 392 107, 448 25, 450 
1 Aid and relief 4. do 4 1, 988 | 132 34 | 22 | 10 | 10 | | Siena | 49, 734 | 183 
Yugoslavia do__. 435 1, 483 1, 490 323 990 | 155 | 285 | 561 1, 393 7, 556 | 3, 869 
S Aid and relief 3 do 59 1, 201 485 4 4s 21; 133 | 8 | 104 - | 2 24, 588 | 808 
§ | | | 
ASIA AND OCEANIA | 
© Western Asia... thous. of dol 10, 663 22, 303 25, 711 23, 477 26, 737 28,884 | 38,039 32,667 | 27,737 18, 606 | 169, 460 208, 204 
n Turkey*. . do 11, 952 5, 496 5, 100 5, 564 5, 132 8, 134 12, 133 14, 100 | 7,772 6, 678 | 53, 847 64, 787 
Saudi Arabia do 6, 109 5, 747 8, 748 6, 581 7, 887 8, 451 11, 309 6, 268 7,479 1,260 | 29,588 54, 084 
Far East do 178, 714 5. 205, 573 166, 174 164, 319 168, 703 161, 744 163, 063 160, 584 152, 874 325, 059 |1, 424,971 |1, 150, 001 
Aid and relief 3 _..do 44, 625 66, 737 66, 118 34, 097 33, 992 45, 141 39, 271 19,099 | 27,878 | > ee 400, 488 | 228,379 
China do 2%, 633 39, 409 19, 692 2, 069 18, O11 21, 891 23,504 | 31. 664 35, 494 22, 824 25, 522 275, 273 | 179,721 
Aid and relief 4. do 62 18, 817 1, 837 521 3, 471 | 6, 256 5, 588 | 16, 451 13, 308 | |. oj aoe 121, 609 47,812 
Hong Kong . do 5, 992 6, S41 6, 756 5, 572 7, 499 | 7, 145 8, 551 | 7, 270 | 8, 595 | 6, 183 9, 744 52, 704 51, 235 
India and Pakistan § do 26, 519 28, 205 24, 521 29, 132 29,354 | 18,006} 18,489 | 32,762} 25,005} 32,301 20, 671 | 37 182, 436 
Japan do 16, 791 45,080 | 56,224 33, 763 30,239 | 37,888 24, 108 | 11, 797 | 12,093 |} 17,474 142, 443 | 180, 390 
Aid and relief 4 do 2, O70 44, 796 56, O18 23, 492 28, 470 30, 522 | 19, 445 | 10, 325 | 9, 950 | |) ree 150, 361 
Netherlands Indies do___- &, 528 &, 103 6, 236 | 4,831 6, 967 5, 536 6, 248 | 8, 308 | 7, 435 | 7, 473 12, 894 50, 495 
Republic of Philippines do 39, 633 30, 094 32, OSD 44, 163 42, 632 ; |} 41, 540 | 41,851 | 39, 530 36, 857 45, 080 250, 472 285, 627 
Australia 7 do 7, 850 26, 318 23, SOO 19, 718 14, 120 | 9, 691 | 9, 160 | 6,423 | 8, 788 6, 762 39, O81 129, 940 | 62, 794 
New Zealand d 2,315 10 S804 6, 793 7,191 1,042 | 3, 908 2, 679 3, 891 3, 134 | 3, 669 12, 999 41, 164 20, 638 
| 
e AFRICA } 
1! Algeria ___. thous. of dol 2, 502 2, 920 3, 300 5, 093 4, 243 6,771 | 4,658 2, 423 2, 122 1, 372 25, 740 26, 568 
i Belgian Congo do }, 371 3, S51 5, 722 4,191 3, 259 3, 954 | 4, 295 4, 649 4, 263 1,092 30,693 | 28 905 
‘ British West Africa, total do 2, 218 3, O71 4, 141 2,417 2,414 1, 278 | 892 1, 252 1, 737 4, 452 | 17, 891 11, 524 
2 Egypt : do 5, 284 5, 383 6, 397 2, 439 | 3, 058 2, 862 | 3,455 | ° 2,314 |} 3, 322 7, 210 36,169 | 20,769 
) French Morocco do 2, 800 2,185 | 2, 92 2, 188 2, 208 2, 657 | 3, 369 | 2, 219 1, 782 2, 163 21,361 | 17, 820 
6 Union of South Africa do 34, 736 36,807 | 29,911 38,273 | 36, 698 36,610 | 49, 593 40, 484 41, 309 44,499 | 244,601 | 287,343 
5) — : — > Popeye 
1 ERP countries ¢ do 336, 551 436, 153 453, 784 433, 674 || 379,056 | 5 | 388,719 | 373,159 | 357,976 | 331,906 | 658, 427 |3, 244, 306 |2, 542, 742 
Ls) Eastern European countries 7 do 5, 260 37, 503 20, 879 | 19, 034 26, 787 | Ore 25, 413 | 10, 969 } 5, 699 | 8, 400 64,729 | 306,366 | 109, 101 
4 British Commonwealth and Egypt.do 334, 471 414,169 | 411,772 | 398, 921 328, 077 304, 155 304, 381 | 326,195 | 330, 856 | $337,003 732, 298 |2, 947,914 |2, 265,138 
s | | } | 
l GENERAL IMPORTS | | | 
Northern North America thous, of dol 25, 804 90,637 | 88,363 | 100, 947 105, 839 | 101,552 | 128,806 | 114, 509 120, 261 | 129,274 205,387 | 615, 498 | 826, 045 
Southern North America do 73, 173 91, 853 | 78,673 | 70,076 60,230 | 98,771 114,964 | 88,248 | 84,892 76, 690 144, 473 | 629, 851 591, 968 
South America do... 122, 293 84, 855 $7,726 | 103,370 149,901 | 133, 525 | 139, 887 | 102,624 | 112,893 | 148,072 189,805 | 685, 138 909, 195 
0 Europe ‘ do... 87, 596 71, 805 64,354 | 76, 898 79,149 | 85,649} 98,964] 80,725 83, 462 95, 043 413, 805 453, 614 610, 588 
6 Asia do 100, 674 82, 457 50,831 | 71, 785 114, 412 110, 269 112,421 | 102,764 | 104,611 | 120,975 | 436,429 | 655, 514 766, 126 
4 Oceania do 17, 065 13, 315 5, 837 6, 094 9, 736 11, 733 26, 458 | 9, 521 | 7,687 | 16, 685 23,429 | 114,163 98, 885 
: Africa ; .do.. 31, 932 14, 804 24,433 | 43, 957 26, 523 45, 513 44,454 | 29, 285 35, 506 | 28, 868 38, 542 158, 366 242, 081 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS~— Continued 
1948 1947 1048 J inuary—Juyly 
rs a 1936-38 . 
Item 7-month 
July July August | ™ — January February) March April May June _— 1947 1948 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada . ‘ thous. of dol 86, 869 84, 865 97,317 101, 467 YY, SYD 112, 951 116, 194 125, 531 201, 117 598, 494 
American Republics, total __-- ..do 168, 321 158, 859 167, 058 200, 286 212, 731 176, 906 186, 486 213, 040 316, 393 (1,254,438 1 
Mexico do 18, 309 16, 749 21,778 19, 573 25, 320 24, 227 17, 533 17, 051 30, 737 149, 324 
Central American Republics do &, 487 5, 884 7, 546 15, 746 16, 653 13, 291 11,004 13, 285 18, 802 81,919 
Cuba do 53, 706 $5, 133 32, 449 12, 098 34, 681 763 38, 990) 30, 686 74,123 | 314, 821 
Argentina do 10, 691 5, 817 7, 239 31, 674 17, 658 12, 464 11, 906 17, 600 17, 740 100, LS€ 
Brazil__. do 31, 154 28, 236 46, 705 $2, YOb 44,165 30, BH 5, US4 2,445 62, 33: 235, 805 
Chile Sim do 10, SSS 11, 602 1, O76 12, 675 17,142 15, 697 13, 706 1s, 004 19, Sse 65, 840 
Colombia - _- - do 9, 917 759 14, 694 27, 794 18, 135 &, 694 14, 182 19, 963 ym, Lf 112, 480 
Peru... do > 405 2, 91 ? 289 , 504 3, 808 2, 97 2, 439 7 Q&4 7, 462 23 069 
Uruguay do » 309 4, 26. 759 8, 60 7, 6S 1, 651 411 i, 632 6, 204 QS 18, 622 
Venezuela_- do 13, 289 4, Olt 15, 657 18, 822 19, Ost %}, RSD 2 44 22 25, 69 13, 426 17, 9O4 | y 
Curacao do 5, 97¢ 122 H 7, 297 7 14, 268 1,27 8, O98 4, 259 10, 71 43,4 a 4) 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom* thous. of dol 24, 210 18, 624 17, 128 15, 702 21, 863 20, 184 25, 578 23, 869 20, 63. 26,314 101, 367 ), 792 162 
Continental Europe including U.S. S. R oie 
thous. of dol 62, 352 52 $6, 404 60, 752 f v2 64, 41 72, 0. 6, 40K H2, 338 OS 0, 2 20, HU 142 
Belgium* : do 943 3, 434 6,77 wW) filt 1s 291 5, 54 8 ' 0,756 | 42) gg 
Czechoslovakia do 1, 554 l 2t 1,254 Lif S24 1,83 1,87 1, 90S 1, S5t 6H, 89 10) 12 Gre 
Finland do 4,595 ( 7, 468 3, 227 2 SR 708 1,64 1,730 1,92 1, 924 17, 159 7» 
France* do 6. 190 3 406 2.783 3 408 1, 863 4,642 6, 485 4,858 1, 605 7,4 7, ROS 29,722 | 30) Aug 
Germany* io 3, OF2 si GSS 184 208 2, 705 734 s () aU 16, 02 2, 398 tn 
Italy* do 2, 074 2, 188 3, O40 6, O3t 5, 721 s, 414 9,1 7, 210 7,214 2 a 23, 504 19. 67 
Netherlands* dao ; ISY ; 6, 513 ; 2 y 2, ost 2, 49 O2y 2, WS 4 ole QR 29 
Norway* io 47 7s 1, Sf 2 2,4 wit i S48 2, 299 ’ 6. 10¥ 
do ! 028 2 1, 531 2, 308 882 7 1, 264 2 tit Nit S34 
do 2 O80 7 1, 960 2 HAS SS 2 s4 ‘4 ) ~ s 1s4 9 g 
de 7 0), 239 67 7,954 1, 609 4, 78 6, 682 4, 2t4 v, OM s 20, 54 14, 63. 48 
! s 7, 18 $64 ( { s ( 672 s 452 S744 i2 14,04 5 ¢ 
i Fi 0 2, 50S v4 ‘7 1,9 7,04 6, 682 71 41K 1644 42, 639 41.7 
6s 43( 214 7 1? Os l 09 s4 2 
IA 
thou fd 8. 128 0 9 { } 8, 4 f O92 { { "0 64, OF" RB. 34 
) 1, 368 x72 } t $s ” + St). + s { 2 ”" me Aes 
i 109, 611 12,073 1,2 74 ‘ 2 28, 224 4 ss 2, 914 441,854 778, 67 
10 23, 885 2 5 14, 212 4, 407 2 H 2 4 2 l t “4 M) 22, 204 24 158, 82 
lo 3, 472 1, 172 887 2,8 1, 38 t 4,52 4, Hi78 { 4, 7H a) 13, 285 + 
lo 2, 32 29, 157 759 24,8 22 27, 38 2k, 4 27, 404 13, 72 53, 48 1sf 
do 6, 754 4739 2 47 144 2, 958 44s 4 4 4 ; ‘ ( is 20,4 2 
10 5, S7¢ O74 2 2 4, OS 2, YA2 2 44.54 21,8 29, 28 
10 IST] RA } x 21. 88 s 9 “ ss ‘ HOS 94, 23 4 12 
) 12, 926 7 O79 { . $8 1. 388 Hi4 » 2 62 4 63 KU HUF 78.79 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo-- thous. of dol 2, 323 2, 645 5,579 6, O48 7 1,40 2,4 2, 864 SS { S28 
British West Africa, tota 1o 7, 577 M47 41,758 2 f 3 20), 12 S,7S4 s ‘ 72.7 \ 
Egypt do 1, 577 1,032 2, 637 13 } 2, Af is 14 2 ' 9 88 | 
Union of South Africa 10 12, 580 5, 64 7,15 708 1, 608 sit 2, 8 1,44 12, 12 1, O78 f { 78 
ERP countries 1¢ 73, 602 51, 298 51, 58 57,12 s 75, 314 83, 799 69, OS 69, 504 84, HOF ; s 89, 504 7 
Eastern European Countries 7 10 12, 259 4,139 11, 94 1, 442 tit S442 f f 4 { f MM), 20K 81, 522 87, 2 
British Commonwealth and Egypt._do 243, 257 187, 692 157, 520 203, ¢ 219, 617 223, 632 2 OY 229 ; 34 15,9 25, 8 1, 342, 727 |1, 664,7 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS ® 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
thous. of dol 102. 592 ”), WT 28. ATR m4 108 re R6, ORG 4 7 ’ 33. BRS 78 
136-38 = 100 s4 217 2 a } 4 4 2 
lo 12 w ae - ae ‘ « 
hous. of d 103, 9 38, 039 x 14 118, 74 1, 258 80, 74 1, 5s 80), 038 ), 52e 68 
1926-38 = 100 x)9 1, 207 2 » . 112 s 44 ‘ 
d 71 47 ' ) 2 \ 1] i 
us. of dol 179, 408 9, 699 8 94 118, 12 4 { j mm | Hy . S o ”) OK S18, 27 
1936-38 = 100 277 9 s s4 T ) y4 % 4 { g 
d AS2 16,7 | SU 1S { “ ; 
thous | 56, G4 170, 18% 650 109 W), S 29, 970 122, 428 1 15 - | 
136-38 = 100 f 4 a) an | ~ ‘ r ) mn f 
d 214 227 ” 149 i 4 if 
thou { dol 550, 502 7 45 s 2 6 ’ 21,8 OH 9 s j j r) ‘ 14 S34. NTF ‘ 4 308, 48 
1936-38 = 100 142 " 75 { 2 . ( 2 
i 236 } 9 HH ' 2 su } 1G yi. 
ITIES 
Agricultur al exports, 1 il__tl f dol 280, 940 20), 35 0S, 74 290), 208 2s ‘ ; 0, f 2i4 ) Zia ) 25% } 129 ; } ot 
Meat products andft of Ib 37, 880 55, 634 68, 148 S7, OF $19 { 18 1932 2 Pal) ) Ke ; 492 
edible fats (thous. of dol 10, 101 17, 575 19, 47 24, W 72 13, 54 20, 879 & 455 8 611 &, H2¢ 2 a4 81,9 
Dairy products and eggs do 18, 297 46, 197 $2, 082 B59 fi, 46 12, 13 20), 413 > 1K 23, 76 17. 99 & 186 41, 1 
Wheat includingfthous. of bu 48, 922 41, 401 5, SO 4, 292 £5, 95S 39, 158 +3 2 f ) 64 { 7s 218 m1 4 280, 0 
wheat flour (thous. of dol 140, 488 107, 360 143, 757 118, 89 130, 48 7,012 M), 228 4 ms, 104 28 RAG) t 812, 89 
Fruits and vegetables de 15, 844 25, 949 22, 008 25, 995 20, 507 28, 424 OS 27, 754 25, 298 so 7, 197 221,179 170, 8 
Tobacco, unmanufac-fthous. of Ib 59. 006 10, 396 28 707 $7, 398 23.6 ty ) 4 27, 7S 1,744 ) 14 2t ) st 4) 218, S4 
tured \thous. of dol_- 29, 837 13, 561 15, 752 2 is 5S 2058 ys if 1 s 1,418 110. 67 
Cotton, raw. exclud-f bales 148. 504 R3 QIK 7. (6 123. 545 214 s ‘ 10% 9 2 “ 4. % XUN OO4 4) 7.9 1, 280, 14 
ing linters (thous. of dol 27, 605 12, 87 5, 168 17, 731 41, 52¢ 14, SOS W) 1), 16S 26, 300 182, 4 6,522 | 242,62 
Nonagricultural exports, total 
thous. of dol 732, 230 933, 041 $46, 10 RS4. 700 &) y M4, 65t R34, 75 837, G67 S10, 597 (65, O09 1, 252, 391 bit 84, 30 
Rubber manufactures, including 
synthetic thous. of dol 11, 567 16, 404 15, 608 SH 636 2, SSS 2 2, OSD 69 14, 854 135, 679 51, O95 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 62, 166 112, 368 119, 703 105, 207 $1, 522 77, 457 74, 806 8.3, 120 7M, H2t ( An} 4), 84] BS7, 1/0 
Coal ‘ fthous. of short tons 5, 617 6. 570 9, 195 8, 024 SOS 5, 632 , 205 1,69 6, 239 6, 909 10, 70) 
| thous. of dol 48, 977 50, 316 76, 099 68, 400 34, 677 12 1), 274 5, ROt 17, OS 4()2 », SOO 9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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1948 1947 1948 January-July 
2) (eee ; 7 i <n ioe iy 4 
Item | 7-month | | 
July July August — January |February,) March April May June average’; §1007° | 1008 
ers . : Se ae ; : A Ie Se z a Mo ee 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—Continued | | | 
Nonagricultural exports, total—Con. | | 
Petroleum and products | | | 
thous. of dol 67, 864 63, 975 57, 259 53, 459 44, 168 49,409 | 58, 845 60, 388 61, 395 200,837 | 372,598 | 389,320 
Iron and steelfthous. of long tons 326 491 | 14 624 422 437 | 391 | 339 | 338 3, 101 3, 691 | 2, 726 
mill products. | thous. of dol 48, 479 66, 893 | 67, 099 66, 903 61,044 63, 708 57, 808 | 51, 332 | 51, 322 115, 927 468, 092 400, 751 
Machinery, total do 172, 342 201,413 | 182, 422 175, 768 198, 452 213,963 | 217,486 | 201,453 184, 172 252, 924 |1, 365, 424 | 1,386, 470 
Electrical do 34, 345 49, 489 | 42,945 42,785 46, 159 18, 974 50, 128 | 47, 560 | 37, 502 59, 514 } 328, 710 307, 553 
Metalworking do 11,477 17, 495 13, 769 13, 219 14, 990 | 15, 980 | 14, 437 | 11, 685 11, 903 41, 237 } 123, 754 | 93, 824 
Other industrial do 86, 266 98, 626 86, 5OS 82, 491 96,008 | 104,170 101,772 | 97,426 89, 847 88, 816 661,124 | 679, 162 
Agricultural do 20, 905 26, 189 28, 528 26, 234 28, 54 | 32, O83 39, 024 | 33, 484 | 34, 066 37, 870 177, 173 226, 632 
Automobiles, parts and accessories | | | | | 
thous. of dol 83, 931 89,685 | 101,052 91, 303 76, 733 72, 485 &3, 819 90, 012 74, 898 64, 084 166, 740 642, 247 545, 962 
Chemicals and related products 
thous. of dol 64, 498 76, 915 76, 604 67, 286 63, 041 66, 275 72, 509 70, 935 68, 090 63,415 74, 060 191, 856 468, 763 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 1 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude material thous. of dol 169, 206 133, 133 112, 86S 142, 935 197, 828 177, 453 195, 300 | 153, 016 153, 254 187, 217 443, 429 |1, 047, 781 |1, 233, 364 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 257 210 178 226 312 280) 308 | 242 242 206 100 236 278 
Quantity do 133 122 104 35 167 145 | 156 | 122 127 150 100 134 143 
Crude foodstutls thous. of dol 89, O79 55, 211 60, 586 85, 483 108, 029 115,914 | 122,012 85, 284 95,101 | 106,830 198, 744 570, 285 722, 249 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = LOO 314 194 213 301 381 408 430 300 335 376 100 287 363 
(Quantity do 87 67 70 96 112 121 122 85 99 117 100 95 106 
Manufactured foodstulfs thous. of dol 57, 206 62, 883 55, 678 49, 993 34, 905 55, 917 70, 129 56, 028 63, 262 61, 135 221, 053 379, 104 398, 582 
Indexes: Value 1930-38 = LOO Is] 199 176 158 111 177 222 177 200 194 100 171 180 
Quantity do S7 93 87 77 53 83 106 S4 91 92 100 82 85 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 138, 525 103, 602 102, 662 103, 775 121, 359 133, 772 140, 727 121, 298 130, 225 133, 358 293, 489 696, 778 919, 264 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = LOO S30) 247 245 248 289 319 336 289 311 318 100 237 313 
Quantity do 150 124 124 120 144 154 160 137 143 146 100 127 148 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 109, 204 SY, 707 72, 836 90, 915 94, 633 90, 619 110, 058 109, 555 101, 761 107, 371 278, 964 556, 741 723, 201 
Indexe Value 1936-38 = LOO 274 225 183 228 237 227 276 275 255 269 100 200 259 
Quantity do 104 8Y 72 87 91 85 103 101 | 95 102 100 84 97 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural " total. thou dol 238, 887 192, 100 168, 499 201, O71 272, 553 277, 348 310, 246 224, 546 237, 026 268, 016 734, 699 |1, 682, 233 (1, 828, 622 
Fruit edible ut ind vegetable 
thous. of dol 15, 691 12, 299 11, 904 13, S84 18, 256 17, 468 24, 602 20, 927 15, 377 18, 038 47,019 111, 985 130, 359 
Coff {thou if lb IS4, 33Y 141, 162 152, 222 234, YIY 271, 210 248, 725 248, 656 150, 892 211, 710 276, 594 11,054, 557 | 1, 377, 051 |1, 601, 126 
(thous. of dol 50, 357 $1, 727 34, 856 57, 172 68, 656 62, 32 63, 435 39, 531 52, 654 67, 392 82, 124 329, 401 404, 349 
Cane suga {thous, of Ib 175, 121 S46, 252 760, 746 5A3, O11 127, 257 603, 373 821, 957 023, 705 580,449 | 465, 647 73, 553, 550 |5, 051, 253 (3, 597, 509 
(thous. of dol 22, 470 42,811 37, 386 26, 632 6, 090 30, 796 39,813 | 25, 525 30, 254 | 22, 164 88, 389 250, 392 177, 112 
Cradea rubs jthous. of Ib 142, 740 127,315 101, 924 103, 488 180, 464 121, SOO 161, 372 91,206 | 90,991 144, 849 650, 839 (1,001,353 | 933,422 
. ith of dol 27, 210 23, 239 17, 149 14, S07 31, 827 22, 448 29, 650 16, 397 16, 315 26, 674 104, 181 226, 030 170, 521 
Vegetable oil eX {thou of Ib 71, 037 10, 750 14, 326 71. 527 124, 488 127, 882 114, 210 79, 338 §2, 9OS 95, 887 n. a. 588,941 | 605,750 
press ind il ‘ u f dol 15, 955 12,17 7, 783 12, 190 22, 388 25, 5S1 24, 055 17, 517 18, 537 21, 775 n.@. 173, 452 145, 808 
eed 
Tobacco, unmanufac- fthous. of lb 6, 337 5, 502 5, 258 5, 864 7, 713 5, 725 7, 153 7, O75 6, 720 7, 335 40, 957 62, 730 48, 058 
tured Ithous. of dol 5 760 5, 224 5 O51 5 560 7. 676 5 242 6, 655 6, 490 6, 282 6, 841 19, 026 65, 174 44, 946 
W ut inu {thou t 11 1, O80 2) 682 °%. 160 68, 460 40, 325 54,012 t&, ASS 31, 218 48, 063 90, 531 265, 662 329, 07) 
tured (thous. of dol 25, 142 15, 529 12, 317 15, 024 39, 259 30, 597 34, 803 24, 612 20, 269 29. 007 33, 488 138, 470 203, 689 
Raw silk (thous. of It Wit ‘71 111 35 5; x1 672 319 398 816 33, 712 | 1,771 3, 305 
(thou f dol 3, 277 3, 260 HH2 104 124 227 1, 757 776 | 956 2, 031 57, 897 13, 163 9, 148 
Nonagricult sl i t i lo $24, 423 252, 406 236, 130 272. 030 284, 201 206, 326 7, 9R1 300, 636 306, 577 327, 895 700, 973 |2, 568, 457 | 2, 168, 039 
Fish lud ! fish do 10, 664 6, 304 6, 163 6, 846 S, SUS 8, 117 8, 797 6, 826 7, 534 8, 957 18, 004 41, 352 | 59, 788 
Undressed fu lo 0, SO] 11, 546 4, 336 18, 410 16, 125 17, 844 11, 697 9, 327 | 14, 939 13, 918 37, 975 65,710 | 93.351 
Paper and paper mats | do 64. 543 63, 903 65, 865 59, 150 56, 357 60, 566 68, 861 57, 483 65, 525 69, O86 128,975 | 352.019 442, 421 
Pet im and product do 32, 655 20,475 10, 284 19, 708 29, 398 30, 371 37, 277 32, 341 30, 204 34, 612 24, 234 140, 662 226, 858 
Diar | ms, cut rt set lo 4, 638 , O06 3, KT 7,513 228 4, 863 4, 158 3, 760 3, 481 5,919 13, 531 21, 731 32, 047 
Nor ind metal 10 2, 533 10, S46) 45, 017 45, 121 8, 444 17, 138 49, 644 44, 662 49, 045 50, 995 91, 035 23%, 730 332, 461 
Cher ind related products do 7. WOR 8. 147 7. 498 6, 781 10, 73 10, 627 10, 128 10, 430 10, 808 8, 478 50, 666 62, 510 69, 103 
*European-Recovery-Program Country 6 This total for exports includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, and for imports 
1 Data for June and July include ECA shipments which are not separately available also includes Austria, in addition to countries marked with an asterisk. (* 
for inclusion with relief shipments 7 Includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Latvia, 
Includes progran hown and also lend-lease and UNRRA which were practically Lithuania, Poland and Danzig, Rumania, U.S. 8. R., and Yugoslavia. 
completed in 1947 Data since March 1948 are incomplete since ECA figures are pre- * Includes imports from Pakistan in 1948: July $2,679,000; January-July $16,799,000. 
liminary for April and May and are not available for June and July Moreover, data * Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
for Interim Aid are not available after May, and for Greek-Turkish Aid and other relief Imports for consumption, 
programs after June 1948 Oil equivalent 
Data are incomplete See footnotes 1 and 2 Clean content pounds, 
‘Includ Aegean Islands effective January 1948 = 
mf ides exports to Pakistan in 1948 July $1,955,000; January-July $7,713,000, n. a.—Not available, 





Nazi-Leveled Finnmark (Norway) 25 Percent Rebuilt 





When German forces wantonly leveled 
more than 60,000 square miles of Nor- 
way’s arctic Finnmark Province in 1944 
and rendered homeless some 60,000 in- 
dividuals, few other than the Norwegians 
who would have to rebuild the area rec- 
ognized the significance of this destruc- 
tion. Today, of the 55,000 persons who 
have been able to return, 20,000 have 
been provided with permanent housing 
while the remainder are still living in 
provisional houses and barracks, says the 
Norwegian Information Service. In the 
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arctic village of Kautekeino, for example, 
50 percent of the populace is housed in 
barracks, 25 percent in tents, and the re- 
mainder in permanent homes. 

Here, several hundred miles north of 
the Arctic Circle, a permanent home 
means a sturdy, thick-walled, insulated 
dwelling. Double windows, lumber, fix- 
tures—all must be shipped hundreds of 
miles by rail and water, involving a com- 
plex transport and supply problem. It 
is little wonder that 4 years after the 
catastrophe Norwegian planners are 


grimly estimating how many years must 
yet pass before the area is rebuilt. 

By the first of this year, provisional 
housing had been provided for most of 
the populace, but shortages of needed 
fixtures including such simple items as 
nails and screws have been delaying com- 
pletion of permanent homes in many sec- 
tions. Many of these items, or the raw 
materials from which they are made, 
must be imported from abroad. Here 
again, present world payment problems 
are slowing another vital project. 
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Kconomic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 





Use of “Counterpart Funds”: State- 
ment by Administrator Hoffman 


Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, announced Septem- 
ber 23 that discussions have been carried 
on by ECA missions in the various par- 
ticipating countries with regard to the 
most effective use of local-currency 
counterpart funds. These funds must be 
deposited in local currencies by each 
country in an amount equivalent to 
grants in aid received from ECA. Among 
the countries with which negotiations 
are currently taking place are France, 
Italy, and Greece. 

Discussions have been opened in Paris 
with regard to the use of ECA counter- 
part funds in an effort to stabilize the 
French economy. These discussions are 
continuing, and it is expected that con- 
crete and formal proposals for the use 
of these funds soon will be submitted by 
the French Government. Only after an 
examination of these projects will any 
final decision as to the use of these 
funds be made by ECA. 

In like manner discussions are cur- 
rently taking place in Rome and Athens 
between the ECA Missions and the re- 
spective Governments to further assist 
them in their fight for recovery. The 
pattern established by the use of the 
Interim Aid counterpart funds in Italy 
is being used as a precedent. 


“Off-Shore” Operations: Western- 
Hemisphere Shipments 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has financed shipment of about 
$100,000,000 worth of goods to Europe 
from the other Western Hemisphere 
countries, Robert H. Strange, chief of 
ECA’s extra-European trade branch, 
told members of the Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Production at 
Chicago on September 20. 

He declared that the $100,000,000 fig- 
ure did not provide a fair measure of the 
impact of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram upon the other American Repub- 
lics, but added: “Without ERP aid or 
similar types of assistance the flow of 
trade from the Western Hemisphere 
would have contracted about one-half 
since the time of Secretary Marshall’s 
speech at Harvard University on June 5, 
1947, when the Marshall Plan was pro- 
posed.” 
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The ECA official explained that the 
$5,050,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
provides a “very important supplement 
to the dollars available to the European 
countries for imports from the Western 
Hemisphere but it does not provide all 
of the dollars. Taken together, ECA dol- 
lar financing and dollar earnings from 
exports by individual countries will en- 
able the participating countries to pur- 
chase from the Western Hemisphere 
sources approximately twice as much as 
they would be able to buy without ECA 
financing.” 

He urged Latin America to think “more 
and more in terms of purchases from Eu- 
rope in volume commensurate to its sales 
in Europe.” 

Mr. Strange told the group that the 
primary aim of the ERP is to insure that 
“at the end of 4 years the countries par- 
ticipating in the program will be able 
to carry on their foreign trade, independ- 
ent of extraordinary outside assistance— 
that they will be able to stand on their 
feet as free countries.” 


Amendment to ECA Regulation 4 


ECA has issued this amendment to its 
Regulation 4: 


(ECA REc. 4, AMENDMENT I) 
Title 22—Foreign Relations 


Chapter III—Economic Cooperation 
Administration 


Part 1114—Guaranties Under the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948 


Preamble: In furtherance of the purposes 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, the 
following section is supplementary to ECA 
Reg. 4. The section number in the saving 
clause designated as Sec. 1114.3 is hereby de- 
leted and said saving clause shall remain as 
an undesignated paragraph and the follow- 
ing new section 11143 is hereby added to 
read as follows: 

Sec. 1114.3 Designation of Export-Import 
Bank of Washington as Agent for the Admin- 
istrator. By virtue of the powers vested in 
me under the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, and with the consent of the Board of 
Directors of Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, I hereby designate Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, as agent for the Ad- 
ministrator, to issue in its name and admin- 
ister the guaranties made under Sec. 111 (b) 
(3) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as authorized and upon the terms specified 
by the Administrator. No amendment other 
than above expressly stated is hereby made 
in ECA Reg. 4. Accordingly applications for 
guaranties should continue to be made in 
writing to the Administrator for Economic 
Cooperation, Washington 25, D. C. 





By regulations duly promulgated, the Aq. 
ministrator may waive, withdraw, or amend 
at any time or from time to time any or al] 
of the provisions of this regulation. (Sec, 
111 (b) (3), Public Law 472, 80th Cong.) 

(Signed) Howarp Bruce, 
Acting Administrator for 
Economic Cooperation, 


Latest Data on Procurement and 
Reimbursement Authorizations 


ECA Procurement and reimbursement 
authorizations totaled $123,532,663 for 
the week ended Wednesday, September 
22, and brought cumulative grant au- 
thorizations to $1,809,425,810, with ad- 
jJustments. Grants to Western European 
Countries, Trieste, and China are in- 
cluded in the cumulative figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as metals, agricultural machinery and 
construction equipment, freight cars and 
railroad ties, cotton, as well as foodstuffs, 
were included in the new authorizations 
which have been announced in press re- 
lease numbers 174, 176, 179, and 182. 
The new authorization approved during 
the week were issued to Austria, Belgium, 
Bizone Germany, Denmark, France, 
French Zone Germany, Greece, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and the United 
Kingdom: 


Austria $916, 460 SU16, 460 
Belgium 9, 755, 245 $534, 164 10, 289, 409 
Bizone Germany 22,656,000 164, 500, 22, 820, 500 
Denmark 042, 704 042, 704 
France 27,842,258 4,674,852) 32, 517, 110 
French Zone Ger- 

many 4, 025, 000 4, 025, 000 
Cireece 1, 745, 134 2, 454, 306 4, 199, 440 
Italy 15, 754, 000 7,687,150 23, 391, 150 
Netherlands 7, 402, 163 254,080 = 7, 656, 243 
Norway 2, 54, 647 : 2, 554, 647 
United Kingdom 14, 220, 000 14, 220, 000 


Potal, Europe 107, 813, 611 15, 719, 052 123, 532, 663 


rotal, all countries . 107,813,611 15 719 O52 123, 532, 663 


Procurement authorizations, including 
ocean freight, by country from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration through Sept. 22, 1948, with 
adjustments, follow: 


Austria ..... 7 recwenna 107, 005,000 
a ss 12, 503, 923 
Bizone Germany---_-_.._------ 191, 175, 326 
a 38, 086, 935 
France - Siicanaiedet nachna ‘ 437, 775, 588 
French Zone Germany a 40, 050, 908 
Greece . as : 90, 837, 572 
rr -..-. 207, 242,936 
Netherlands __..._____- scares 157, 462, 583 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with these conditions before enter- 
ing into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department's 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Otto-Heinz Hennig, Wolfhagen- 
str. Nr. 5, (20b) Uslar (Hann.), wishes to 
export good medium-quality fountain pens, 
and silver-plated propelling pencils that write 
in four different colors. According to firn 
the pencil is given a slight twist and the lead 
is green, blue, red, or black at the writer's 
choice 

Germany Rudolf Klasen, Inzmuehlen 
ueber Buchholz, near Hamburg (24a), British 
Zone, wishes to contact firm interested in 
exporting railroad carriages, agricultural 
machinery, and textiles. 

Germany—C. F. Koenecke & Co. (importer, 
agent), Gr. Burstah 11, Hamburg 11, wishes 
to act as representative for exporters of food- 
stuffs and other unspecified articles. 

Germany Seyffer Fertigungsgesellschaft 
m. b. H., Forstenriederstr. 53, Munchen 25, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for com- 
bination padlocks, and bakery machines 

Germany—Willi Link, Kreis Siegen, Hagen- 
erstrasse 18, (21b) Wilnsdorf, offers his serv- 
ices as import buyer in Western Germany as 
well as general representative for the export 
of American cars, motorcycles, and bicycles. 

Germany—Karl Muller, 116 Chemnitzer 
Strasse, Burgstaedt, Saxony (Soviet Zone), 
seeks representation for tertiles; also, to act 
in a buying, selling, or managing capacity. 

Germany—Ewald Nagel, Elstorf 66, (24a) 
Ketzendorf, uber Buxtehude, is interested in 
importing carnaiba and candelilla wazes, 
paraffin, and resins 

Germany—wWilhelm Pfeiffer (importer, ex- 
porter), Speersort 8-10, Hamburg 1, seeks 
representation for all kinds of dried and 
canned fruits, fats, lard, oils, dried milk, 
dried eggs, conserves, and marmalade. 

Germany—E. Schmidt, representing Platte 
& Co., Remscheid-Hasten (22a), wishes to 
contact American firms interested in obtain- 
ing an import/export agent in Germany. 
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Germany Heinrich Friedrich Schroder, 
Messberghof, 8, Stock, Hamburg 1, wishes to 
contact exporters of vegetable and animal 
fats and oils, fatty acids, stearic acid, oleine, 
neatsfoot oil, wool grease, and crude glycer- 
ine. 

Japan—The Japanese Merchandise Trad- 
ing Co. Ltd. (exporter, distributor), 27 4- 
chome Sueyoshibashi-Dori Minami-Ku (P. O. 
Box No. 271), Central Osaka, offer to export 
all kinds of tertiles and sundry goods. 

Japan — Kamino-Kado Trading Co. Ltd. 
(Tokyo Branch), (exporter, wholesaler, man- 
ufacturer), 4th floor, Daiwa Building, No. 5, 
2-chome, Nihonbashi Gofukubashi, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo, wishes to establish business con- 
nections with firms handling bamboo and 
bamboo products, including white bamboo 


—_—_— 


tn; 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


fishing poles. Firm states it manufactures 
1,000,C09 to 3,000,000 fishing poles annually. 

Japan—Kosaka Bussan Co., Lt. (exporters), 
Kinhokaku Building, 2, 3-chome Ginza, Kyo- 
bashi-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export hotel 
porcelain ware. 

Japan—Oike & Co., Ltd., Nishiiru, Bukkoji- 
Nishinotoin, Shimogyo-ku, Kyoto, is inter- 
ested in exporting Bangkok paper hat bodies, 
and gold and silver threads. 

Japan—Morishita Trading Co. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 118 Ohama, Fukuoka, 
wishes to export all kinds of bamboo prod- 
ucts such as rakes, furniture and carpet 
poles, fishing rods, blinds and shades, plant 
stakes; hand-made paper products such as 
wall paper, stencil paper, and paper sacks; 
and dried mushrooms. 





projected business arrangements. 


abroad. 


conditions permit.) 


Automotive Equipment; 35 

Bristles: 14. 

Brooms and Broomcorn: 28. 

Building Materials: 4. 

Cement: 12. 

Chalk: 12. 

Chemicals: 24, 37. 

Clothing and Accessories: 5, 9, 11, 23, 26. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 36. 


29, 37. 
Fats and Oils: 31. 
Feathers: 14. 
Fiber and Fiber Articles: 26, 32. 
Fire Extinguishers: 6. 
Foodstuffs: 14, 15, 16, 27, 30, 33, 34, 40. 
Furniture: 37. 
Handicraft: 21, 25, 26. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Additional information concerning each export or import oppcrtu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commerciai Intelligence Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
dertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
(It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 7, 


Interested 


Hides and Skins: 14. 
Iron and Steel: 4, 8. 
Jewelry: 9. 
Leather and Leather Articles: 23. 
Machinery: 
Construction—2. 
Industrial—1, 2, 3, 10, 17, 19, 37, 38, 
39, 41, 42. 
Musk: 14. 
Paintings: 22. 
Paper and Paper Products: 18. 
Plumbing Fixtures: 4, 13. 
Prefabricated Houses: 2. 
Raw Materials: 3. 
Textiles: 9, 20. 
Tiles: 12, 13. 
Toiletries: 37. 
Window-Display Articles: 37. 
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Japan — Mutsumi Industrial Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 22 Shitaya Higa- 
shijuromon-cho, Daito-ku, Tokyo, wishes to 
export fish cloud lump, bicycle parts, machine 
tools, fish nettings and fish net twines. 

Japan — Showa Boeki Kabushiki Kaisha 
(Showa Trading Co., Ltd.) (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturer), 707, Nippon Building, 
Kyomachi, Kobe, is interested in exporting 
Japanese silk and cotton fabrics, rayon and 
staple fiber yarns and fabrics, and all kinds 
of soft goods. 


Equipment for Mines 
Interests French Visitors 


Eleven directors and engineers repre- 
senting mining enterprises in France are 
now Visiting the United States under the 
auspices of the Chambre Syndicale des 
Mines de Fer de France, 1 rue de Metz, 
Briey ‘Meurthe et Moselle), France. 
They arrived in New York City on Sep- 
tember 15 and are expected to remain 
here for 6 weeks, during which time they 
will visit various mining regions of this 
country. 

The visitors are interested in mining 
equipment and will tour manufacturing 
plants. It is expected that orders will 
be placed at a later date for loaders, 
drills, conveyors, and other equipment 
to replace worn-out material or obsolete 
equipment now being used by the French 
mining industry. The mailing address 
of the visitors in this country is: c/o 
The Eimco Corporation, 67 Wall Street. 
New York, N. Y. 

The members of the visiting group are: 

Mr. Roger Le Besnerais, Director, Techni- 
cal Services, French Iron Ore Mines, Paris 

M. Amede Maurice Lepercgq, Director, So- 
ciété Miniére des Terres-Rouges, Audun Le 
Tiche (Mcselle). 

Mr. Andre Marcel Paul Legendre, Engineer, 
Service des Mines, Metz (Moselle). 

Mr. J2an Francois Chiffert, Director, Mines 
de Giraumont, Giraumont (Meurthe et 
Moselle ). 

M. Eugene Herdlicka, Engineer, Mines de 
Giraumont, Giraumont (Meurthe et Moselle) 

Mr. Georges Thevenin, Director, Société 
Katy, Hautes Fourneaux de Saulnes, (Meur- 
the et Moselle). 

M. Andre Joseph Gerard, Director, Mines 
de Landres, Landres (Meurthe et Moselle). 

Mr. Claude Andre Jacquelin, Engineer, 
Service des Mines, Nancy (Meurthe et Mo- 
selle). 

Mr. Leon Henri Jacquot, Director, Mines 
d’Amermont-Dommary, Bouligny (Meuse). 

M. Louis Francois Jacob, Director, Mines de 
Ottange II, Ottange (Moselle). 

M. Georges Marie Petit, Engineer, Techni- 
cal Services, Mines de Fer, Briey, (Muerthe 
et Moselle). 


Cyrenaica Goods Offered 
to U. S. Buyers 


A report from the American Embassy 
in Cairo, Egypt, says that the Province 
of Cyrenaica (former Italian possession 
in North Africa, now under British ad- 
ministration) has available for export 
livestock, scrap metal, wool, hides and 
skins, and sponges. 

United States firms interested in buy- 
ing any of these commodities are ad- 
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vised to contact the Department of Trade 
and Industry, Benghazi, payment to be 
made in dollars to Barclay’s Bank (D. C. 
& O), Benghazi. Export permits are re- 
quired, but are said to be liberally issued 
on receipt of firm orders. No charges in 
this connection are payable to the ad- 
ministration. 

Importers and exporters are reminded 
that there is no direct line of shipping 
between the United States and Cyrenaica 
but that transshipment at Malta or Ital- 
ian ports apparently presents little diffi- 
culty. 


Steel Representative 
Here From Norway 


Sigurd Byrre Giertsen, is in the United 
States as representative of the Nor- 
wegian Iron and Steel Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation, 3 Tordenskjoldsplass, Oslo. His 
mission is to obtain steel for Norwegian 
industry in such amounts and types as 
may be available for Norwegian needs. 
He states that the steel will be obtained 
in connection with the European Recov- 
ery Program. . 

Mr. Giertsen plans to be in the United 
States for 6 months. Interested firms 
may contact him at his office in New 
York, located at 40 Exchange Place 


Ecuador in Market for 
Salt-Refining Machinery 


The Monopolios del Estado, Quita, 
Ecuador, is interested in purchasing new 
machinery for refining and sacking salt. 
The equipment must be automatic, com- 
pletely new and modern, and suitable for 
installation at Duran, Ecuador ‘humid, 
tropical river port), where there is an 
extensive site, sufficient fresh water for 
refrigeration and human consumption, 
and railway and truck ‘up to 4 tons) 
transportation facilities. 

Capacity of refinery is to be 125 tons 
per 22 hours daily of salt suitable for 
table use, 80 percent in sacks of 46 kilo- 
grams, 20 percent in packages of 1 kilo- 
gram. Crude salt must be dissolved into 
brine and then refined. Fuel to be used 
is petroleum from Ecuadoran oil fields. 

The following equipment is needed: 

A triple-effect evaporator of cast iron, di- 
vided into sections duly reinforced 

Tanks and tubing necessary for circulating 
saline solutions and a complete system of 
tanks for wo1aing the salt paste. 

A salt dissolver with all accessories. 

A filter and rotating drier, complete with 
heaters and ventilators. 

All other equipment necessary to the effi- 
cient functioning of the refining plant, except 
steam generators already owned by the fac- 
tory. 

Although publicity has been given to 
intention to purchase the salt-refining 
machinery, no official request for bids 
has been issued. Detailed specifications 
and regulations on bidding will be re- 
ported when issued. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—José Carlos Laport, representing 
APARCO—Administracao e Participaca 
Comercial S. A., Avenida Rio Branco 26~A, 15° 
andar, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in the 
following machinery and equipment: ship- 
ping, port and dredging; railroad; ro:duilq. 
ing and contracting; handling of material: 
sugar mill; mining and metallurgy. Sched. 
uled to arrive September 16, via New Orleans 
for a Visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Azevedo Sons Inc., 50 Church Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Orleans, New 
York, Rochester, Buffalo, Boston, Philadel]. 
phia, Pittsburgh, Erie, Charleston, Norfolk. 
Miiwaukee, Cleveland, Columbus Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Baltimore, St. Louis, and Denver. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

2. Chile—Eugenio Browne Versluys repre- 
senting Covarrubias & Browne (construction 
engineers), Calle Ahumada 312, 8° Piso, San- 
tiago, is interested in contacting manufac. 
turers of concrete block and brick machinery, 
and related construction equipment; also, 
in visiting plants engaged in the construction 
of prefabricated buildings of wood and con- 
crete, in order to apply modern methods in 
work in Chile Scheduled to arrive Sep. 
tember 6, via New York, for a visit of 2% 
months U.S. address: co Chilean C ynsul- 
ate, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y Itinerary 
New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seat- 
tle, Chicago, Detroit, and Boston 

3. Colombia—Victor Grezorio Gémez rep- 
resenting CEDIM—Cia. Explotadora de In- 
dustrias Metalicas (importer, manufacturer, 
wholesaler), Apartado Nacional 1958 or Apar- 
tado Aereo 4900, Calle 7a, No. 29-46 56. Bo- 
gota, is interested in purchasing machinery 
raw materials and other © ym modities T@- 
quired 171 
uled to arrive September 16, via Miami, for 
a visit of 3 month U.S. address c/o Cr 
lombian Consulate General, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y Itinerary: New York 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Bridgeport (Conn.) 

4. Colombia—Alfredo Gutierrez M., repre- 
senting Mejia & Gutierrez M. Ltda (Casa 
Colombia) (importer, retailer, wholesaler), 
Carrera 51 No. 45-47, Medellin, is interested 

, 


in construction materials, plumbing fixtures 


manufacturing tin cans Sched- 


Scheduled to arrive Septem- 
ber 15, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months 
U.S. address: c o Colombian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 444 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York. Washington, Cleveland 
Chicago, and Philadelphia 

5. Colombia—Luis Uribe Aguirre, repre- 
senting Alexandria Sport Fashion (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Apartado Na- 
cional 946, 14-53 Carrera 6, Bogota, w shes to 
purchase ladies’ apparel, to be sold in the 
department store. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 16, via Miami, for a visit of 3 months 
U.S. address: c o Colombian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, St. Louis. and Chicago 

6. Denmark—Poul Keld, representing De 
Forenede Vagtselskaber A/S (night-guard 
service company) and Det Danske Reng#- 
ringsselskab A/S (cleaning-service company), 
both 6 Axeltorv, Copenhagen V., is interested 
in obtainin” agency for a United States man- 
ufacturer of fire ertinguishers. He is now 
in the United States until October 10. U.S. 
address: c’o Danish Consulate, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N. Y 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 28, 1918.) 

7. Netherlands—Wichert Schuuring, repre- 
senting Helianthos N. V., 305 van Alkemade- 
laan, The Hague is interested in exporting 
electrically heated mattresses. He is now 
in the United States until December 15. 
U.S. address: c/o G. v.d. Honing, 422 House- 
man Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Boston, Detroit, Toledo, 
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Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and other cities as necessary. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 28, 1948.) 

8. Netherlands—Jan van Hulst, represent- 
ing N. V. Nederlandse Metaalindustrie Poly- 
norm (importer, manufacturer), 66 Randen- 
proekerweg, Amersfoort, is interested in im- 
porting steel into the Netherlands, and 
negotiating about license contracts. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 17, via New York, 
for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o R. 8S. 
stokvis & Sons Ltd., 17 Battery Place, New 
york, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Wash- 
ington. 

9, Union of South Africa—Werner E. Sachs, 
representing Lindex South Africa (Pty.) Ltd. 
(indent agency), P. O. Box 4383, Johannes- 
purg, and Walter Lindeman (Pty.) (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), Herholdt House, 
Harries Street, Johannesburg, is interested 
in obtaining agencies from manufacturers 
of cotton piece goods, rayons, woolen suit- 
ings, men’s and women's inner and outer 
wear, jewelry, and other lines for Lindex 
(S. A.) (Pty.) Limited. He is also interested 
in women's fashion lines, inner and outer 
wear, nylons, and sportswear for Walter 
Lindeman (Pty.) Limited. Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 23, for a visit of 3 months. 
u. S. Address: c’o Greatermans Buying & 
Shipping Corp., 45 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York 1, N. Y 


Licensing Opportunities 


10. France--La Desinfection du Livre, 28 
rue Moyenne, Bourges, desires to license the 
manufacture and sale in the Western Hem- 
isphere and possibly the Orient, of a machine 
manufactured and patented by it for the 
maintenance, disinfection, insect extermi- 
nation, and immunization of books and 
archive The firm states that its own means 
are sufficient only to supply the European 
market and that it wishes to enter rela- 
tions with a firm capable of assuring proper 
production and sales coverage of the area 
involved. In exchange for license for manu- 
facture and sale, the firm would discuss 
terms on the basis of a royalty or percentage- 
of-sales basis. Further information, includ- 
ing descriptive brochure, is available on a 
loan basi from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

World Trade 
prepared 


Directory Report being 


Import Opportunities 


11. Australia—R. G. Tucker & Co. (im- 
porters, exporters, manufacturers’ represent- 
atives), 118 Queen Street, Melbourne, C. 1., 
wishes to export £A1,500 to £A2,000 worth of 
first-grade women's pullovers and cardigans. 
Firm will forward large samples at buyer's 
instructions and cost, small samples for- 
warded at firm’s expense 

12. Belgium—Beltrimex (Marcel Vander- 
borght) (export merchant), 54-56 Rue du 
Sceptre, Brussels, wishes to export varying 
qualities of cement such as Portland, slag, 
permetallurgical, and French white cement; 
white chalk; vitrified ceramic floor tiles 
Quantities to be exported in British or metric 
tons. Quality inspection at Bureau Veritas, 
Charleroi, or any other place agreed upon, 
expense to be arranged between seller and 
purchaser 

13. Belgium—Coloniale et Commerciale 
Belge S. A. (export merchant), 150 Rue de la 
Loi, Brussels, wishes to export first-grade 
sanitary and bathroom fiztures, and ceramic 
tiles for walls and floors. 

14. China—Ziang Wah & Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), Lane 57/11, Tzekam 
Road, Shanghai (13), wishes to export tea, 
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feathers, bristles, hides, egg products, musk, 
and other Chinese products. . 

15. Denmark—Bre¢drene Cloetta A/S (Clo- 
etta Bros. Ltd.), (manufacturer), 20 Hvr- 
sholmsgade, Copenhagen N., wishes to export 
and seeks agent for best-quality Danish 
sweetened fat (bakery cream). Composition: 
70 percent pure sugar, 25 percent vegetable 
fat, 5 percent glucose. Firm would appre- 
ciate any information that buyer might find 
appropriate. 

16. Denmark Odense Konservesfabrik 
(manufacturer), 1 Middelfartvej, Odense, 
wishes to export fruit syrups such as rasp- 
berry, black and red currant, and strawberry. 
Syrups are made from 35 percent juice and 
65 percent refined sugar. Quantities avail- 
able in accordance with the yield of the crop. 
Firm would appreciate any information that 
buyer might find appropriate. 

17. England Refrigeration (Bletchley) 
Limited (manufacturers), High Street, Fenny 
Stratford, Bletchley, Bucks., wishes to export 
milk cooling machines. Descriptive litera- 
ture available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. England—-Tresises (Tresises Drip Mat 
Co.) (printers, publishers, bookbinders, ex- 
porters), 186-7 Station Street, Burton-upon- 
Trent, Staffs., wishes to export cardboard 
coasters. A few samples available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

19. England—Universal Plating Co., 98/104 
Lennox Street, Lozells, Birmingham 19, seeks 
an American firm or individual interested tn 
purchasing or joining a_ well-established 
electroplating and machine-shop business. 
According to the report submitted by the 
Embassy, the firm employs approximately 100 
employees and has good contracts running 
for several years with reputable firms of in- 
ternational standing. The firm is now en- 
gaged solely on export work. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

20. France—Agence Générale Marchandise 
Outremer (A. G. M.O.) (exporter), 8 Avenue 
Foch, Lyon, Rhone, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for gocd-quality silk, rayon, and spun- 
rayon fabrics (plain or printed). 

21. France—L. Bourhys, Fabricant d'Objets 
d’Art (handicraft manufacturer), Servon, 
Ille-et-Vilaine, wishes to export wooden 
handicraft such as trays, plates, picture 
frames, and candy boxes. Photographs and 
samples are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. France—Madame Claire Maliguet (pri- 
vate individual), 35 Boulevard du Littoral, 
Toulon (Var), wishes to sell three framed 
paintings by old masters The following 
paintings are offered: (1) Ambroise Paré 
uttering his celebrated words, “I treated him, 
God cured him.” The sketch of this painting 
is in the Brussels Museum. This painting 
thought to be the work of Jordaens. Size: 2 
meters x 1 meter, 68 centimeters. (2) Por- 
trait of Isabelle Brandt, first wife of Rub2rs. 
Copy of a painting in the Galerie des Offices 
in Florence. This painting thought to be the 
work of Van Dyck. Size: 85 centimeters x 63 
centimeters. (3) Portrait of a Lady, by 
Mignard, French Schocl of the Scventeenth 
century. Size: 43 centimeters x 36 centi- 
meters. Photographs of the three paintings 
are available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

23. France—-Fernand Martinais (handicraft 
manufacturer), 18, Rue Brizeux, Fougeres, 
Ille-et-Vilaine, wishes to export leather belts 
for women and men. Samples available on a 


loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. France—Société Provencale d’Exploita- 
tion de Carrieres, “S. O. P. E. C.” (producer), 
113 Boulevard Baille, Marseille (B-du-R), 
offers to export calcium carbonate in irreg- 
ular blocks of 200 to 500 grams (% to 1 
pound) each. The density is 1.6, and the 
chemical composition is as follows: lime 
carbonate 97.65 percent, magnesium carko- 
nate 0.79 percent, silica and silicates 0.62 per- 
cent, aluminum and iron oxide 0.41 percent, 

yater 0.38 percent, other 0.15 percent. In- 
spection at Laboratoire Vizern, Marseille, by 
chemical analysis. Price available upon re- 
quest to Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
wD. ©. 

25. France—Raymond Touchefeu, Artisan 
Sabotier (handicraft manufacturer), Saint- 
Etienne-en-Cogles, Ille-et-Vilaine, offers to 
export wooden shoes (plain, carved, varnished 
and carved, or painted and decorated) in 
children’s and adults’ sizes; also, miniatures. 
A few samples and price list available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. Haiti—Gérard Raoul Rouzier (agent), 
6-8 Avenue du Travail, P. O. Box 217-B, Port- 
au-Prince, wishes to export Haitian hand- 
made sisal articles such as women’s shoes 
and handbags; and coconut braid, palm 
braid, and sugarcane braid for making straw 
hats. 

27. Italy—Cav. E. Sant’Unione & Fratello 
Societa Anonima (manufacturer), 184 Via 
Toscana, Bologna, offers to export ice cream 
powder available in 15 different flavors; and 
seasonings and sauces such as Italian sau- 
sage and salami seasoning ingredients, ready- 
made macaroni sauce, and concentrated to- 
mato cubes (for soups). 

28. Italy—Conti Giulio (manufacturer) | 
San Donnino (Florence), offers to export 
large quantities of broomcorn and brooms. 
Brooms available with or without handles. 

29. Italy—F. 1. G. E. A. (export merchant), 
Vio San Secondo 45, Turin, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for electric kitchen ranges, 
1,000 each month; also electric motors, mono- 
phase, induction from 1/20 HP upwards, 1,500 
units each month. 

30. Italy—I. F. E. (manufacturer and pro- 
ducer), Canale d’Alba, Cuneo, offers to ex- 
port 7,000 quintals annually of sulphurated 
cherries, and 7,000 quintals annually of 
chestnuts. Cherries to be shipped in May 
and June, chestnuts shipped in October and 
November. Inspection made by I. C. E. (Isti- 
tuto Commercio Estero) on board at Gen- 
ova—at I. F. E. expense. 

31. Italy—I. M. E. S. (export merchant), 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele 96, Turin, offers to 
export the following qauntities of olive oil 
to the United States each month: extra- 
quality pure olive oil, 1,000 to 2,000 (12 1-gal. 
tins) cases; export-quality pure olive oil, 5 
to 10 tons, packed in 200-kilogram drums. 

32. Italy—Emilio Paoli (manufacturer), 26 
(red) Via della Vigna Nuova, Florence, has 
available substantial quantities of hand- 
woven fiber articles of straw, wicker, and 
palm leaf; also, rush and wicker furniture, 
and fiber braid. Photographs of articles of- 
fered by firm are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Netherlands—A. Ribbens’ Groothandel 
(export merchant), 48 Mauritsweg, Rotter- 
dam, offers to export prime first-grade dried 
chicory roots, in lots of 50 tons or more; 5 to 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Albania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED 


The Bulgarian press recently reported an 
Albanian dispatch which announced the sig- 
nature on August 3, 1948, at Tirana, Albania, 
of a Bulgarian-Albanian commercial agree- 
ment valid until the end of 1948. The Bul- 
garian communiqué gave no details or totals, 
but it was stated that Bulgaria will import 
from Albania mineral products, especially un- 
refined petroleum, asphalt, and chrome ore, 
also olives and cotton. Bulgaria will export 
to Albania seeds, vine shoots, various indus- 
trial products, textiles, chemicals, and con- 
struction materials. 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROM U. 
LA PAZ 
(DaTED SEPTEMBER 1, 1948) 


Business continued to be slow during 
August, primarily because of the inability 
of the Banco Central to sell more foreign 
exchange. The backlog of exchange per- 
mits outstanding for items of prime ne- 
cessity continues to be for about 3 
months, although permits for semiluxury 
itemS are being issued currently. Trade 
was also hampered by several national 
holidays and various strikes. 

Higher production in the mines is eas- 
ing somewhat the exchange situation, 
and leading bankers predict that com- 
mercial houses will be granted more ex- 
change within the next 2 months. How- 
ever, a decree now awaiting presidential 
approval would change the foreign-ex- 
change classification of some items by 
moving them from the prime-necessity 
list to the semiluxury class and would 
declassify others. Such a decree would 
have an inflationary influence, and the 
President may be reluctant to sign it be- 
cause of the general dissatisfaction 
which would result from a further in- 
crease in the cost of living. 

The Bolivian Government is still at- 
tempting to complete final arrangements 
for shipping to Spain 1,000 tons of Boliv- 
ian crude rubber, corresponding to its 
commitment for the first year of the 
Spanish-Bolivian Commercial Agree- 
ment. Meanwhile, a recent decree au- 
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thorized the Banco Central to finance the 
acquisition of the Banco Agricola of the 
entire 1948 Bolivian rubber production, 
resolving the impasse cause by the tem- 
porary inability of the Government to 
provide the necessary funds for this op- 
eration. 

The prolonged labor peace existing 
since the fall of 1947 ended abruptly 
early in August when the railroad and 
newspaper syndicates struck and the 
Government made major concessions to 
the taxi drivers’ union. 

The demand for a bonus for the year 
1947 by workers of the Antofagasta-Bo- 
livian Railroad, coupled with several 
petty grievances of other railroad work- 
ers and affiliates, led to a general rail- 
road strike which was resolved only after 
serious disruption of the transportation 
system. A strike of newspaper workers 
in La Paz also occurred during the period. 
The strike settlements favored labor 
even though labor’s position was not en- 
tirely supportable. As a result, the mine 
workers’ syndicates are also reported to 
be presenting demands and to be seeking 
an opportunity to show their strength in 
consequence of the victories gained by 
the less powerful railroad and newspaper 
workers. The recently installed ‘“‘pro- 
visional” unions in the Catavi mining 
area are especially active, but the an- 
nouncement of a bonus of approximately 
30 percent to be paid to these workers 
on July production of more than 1,200 
tons of fine tin is an encouraging factor. 

On August 22 and 23, Presidents Hert- 
zog of Bolivia and Dutra of Brazil met 
to inaugurate the newly constructed El 
Porton-San Jose section of the Corumba- 
Santa Cruz Railroad. At the meeting, 
Brazil reaffirmed its commitment to 
finance the construction of the railroad 
to its completion, but stated that it could 
not finance the construction of the Vila- 
vila-Santa Cruz railroad. The meeting 
also considered Brazil’s supplying of es- 
sential foodstuffs to Bolivian border 
towns and Brazil agreed to export to 
Bolivia, free of customs duties, articles of 
primary necessity destined for the east- 
ern areas of Bolivia adjoining Brazil. 

The Bolivian Government issued a call 
during August for public bids for 69 more 
freight cars for the Arica-La Paz Rail- 
road, to be purchased with the funds of 


the railroad. Military planes of the 
Bolivian Air Transport Squadron were 
authorized by a decree of August 3 to 
begin a regular public service in Bolivia 
for passengers and cargo; but, in con- 
sequence of opposition displayed in civj]- 
and commercial-aviation circles, the op- 
eration of this service, pending further 
study, was postponed. 

Various projects of laws, which, if en- 
acted, would affect the economic situa- 
tion, have been introduced into the 
Bolivian Congress, which convened early 
in August. One projected law would 
exempt for a 5-year period domestic in- 
dustries which use 100 percent national 
raw materials from the payment of cus- 
toms duties and other taxes on imported 
items. It also would accord preferential 
allocations of foreign exchange to those 
industries for the importa’ion of ma- 
chinery and other equipment, and would 
deny exchange to industries using no na- 
tional raw materials. Other projected 
legislation would provide for the na- 
tionalization of railroads and mines, in- 
creased taxes on the profits of industrial 
and commercial firms, limitations on the 
export of gold, and the authorization of 
an $8,000,000,000 loan for constructing a 
tin smelter in Bolivia. Prospects for the 
passage of most of these projected laws 
are not favorable, according to the La 
Paz press. 

The completion of the Camiri-Sucre- 
Cochabamba pipe line by the end of 1948 
still seems likely; and officials of YPFB, 
the Bolivian petroleum monopoly, now 
expect to be able to supply all of Bolivia's 
vehicular gasoline requirements from 
Camiri production by pumping gasoline 
to Sucre, possibly as early as November. 
This will permit savings in foreign ex- 
change of about $3,000,000 annually. 
YPFB also expects to obtain a $2,500,000 
loan from the Export-Import Bank for 
development work in the Bermejo field. 
Increased production there would be sold 
to Argentina and would further assist 
in improving Bolivia's foreign-exchange 
position. 

Since the signing of a payments agree- 
ment in July, no steps have been taken 
to initiate the exchange of commodities 
envisaged under the Argentine-Bolivian 
Commercial Treaty, nor to establish the 
Mixed Development Commission. 
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Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHEAT EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT LICENSES 


Wheat shipped to Brazil after August 4, 
1948, and corresponding to business for 
which exchange had been closed prior to that 
date, is exempted from the import-license 
requirement by circular No, 47 issued by the 
Brazilian Director of Customs Revenue and 
published September 8, 1948, according to an 
airgram of September 9, from the U. S. 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

[For announcement of the placing of wheat 
and wheat flour under import license, see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 14, 
1948. | 


HEXACHLOROBENZENE, MECHANICAL SPRAY- 
ERS, AND ACCESSORIES EXEMPTED FROM 
Import LICENSE 


Imports into Brazil of hexachlorobenzene 
and mechanical sprayers and accessories for 
combatting the coffee borer have been ex- 
empted from the import-license requirement 
by decree No. 25387, promulgated August 23, 
according to a telegram of August 24, 1918, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

{For announcement of legislation covering 
import- and export-licensing control and 
regulations thereunder, see FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 13 and April 24, 1948, 
respectively. | 


CONGRESS REQUESTED TO EXTEND IMPORT- 
AND EXPORT-LICENSING CONTROL 


The President of Brazil has sent a message 
to the Congress requesting that legislation 
be enacted extending import- and export- 
licensing control beyond June 30, 1949, the 
expiration date of law No. 262 of February 23, 
1948, covering licensing control, according to 
an airgram of August 31 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Rio de Janeiro. The notice did not 
state the length of the extension period. 

[For announcement of legislation covering 
import- and export-licensing control and 
regulations thereunder, see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 13 and April 24, 1948, 
respectively. | 


Basic STORAGE PERIOD REEXTENDED 


The Brazilian Minister of Transportation 
has reextended to 30 days instead of 15 the 
basic warehouse storage period for collecting 
fees, effective August 16, 1948, according to a 
report of August 20, 1948, from the U. S 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

{Holders of the International Reference 
Service study, ‘Preparing Shipments to 
Brazil’ should eliminate the first paragraph 
in the middle column of page 5.] 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE IN HIDES AND SKINS REGULATED 


Chilean abattoirs may sell hides and skins 
Only to registered salters and tanners, ac- 
cording to the provisions of decree No. 4394 
of July 22, published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 29, 1948. By this decree, abattoirs, salt- 
ers, and tanners are also required to report 
monthly to the Office of Price and Supply 
Control the number of animals slaughtered 
and the stocks of and trade in hides and 
skins. 

Rationing of hides and skins was abolished 
by decree No. 3711 of June 25, published in 
the Diario Oficial of July 13, 1948. Accord- 
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World Arbitration Conference Planned 


Ranking international business leaders will give a new meaning to Armistice Day as 
they gather for the opening of the World Arbitration Conference in New York City on 
November 11, according to an announcement by H. L. Derby, prominent New York 
industrialist and Conference chairman. The 2-day gathering will bring together leading 
international figures who will discuss the application of voluntary arbitration practices 
for the settlement of trade and economic disputes on a global basis. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Derby said; “In recent years the use of arbitration 
in the resolving of commercial disputes has been so widely and successfully employed 
in the Western Hemisphere that business leaders are now eager to apply arbitration 
in their wider foreign-trade relations. They feel that, through the extension of this 
peaceful, systematic handling of economic disputes, many of the roots of international 
controversy will be destroyed before they become of such proportion as to endanger 
world peace.” The purpose of this Conference,” said Mr. Derby, “is to tell American 
business how, when, and where they can arbitrate in different countries of the world and 
to further good business relations in their international trade.” 

Although appropriate officials in both the State and Commerce Departments have been 
advised and consulted, the Conference takes on added significance because it is privately 
planned and organized, according to Mr. Derby. The Conference is being sponsored by 
the International Business Relations Council of the American Arbitration Association, 
the Business Relations Committee of the Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Com- 
mission, and the Canadian-American Commercial Arbitration Commission. 

In outlining Conference aims, Mr. Derby explains that in recent years businessmen 
throughout the Western Hemisphere have enjoyed relative freedom from disputes in 
international commerce through the facilities of the organizations sponsoring the World 
Arbitration Conference. He says: “Lengthy, costly, and often friendship-straining con- 
troversies resulted from the inevitable problems found in international commerce. With 
the advent of inter-American commercial arbitration facilities, however, many disputes 
between businessmen in Latin America, Canada, and the United States are now speedily, 
economically, and justly resolved.” He states that each year thousands of inter-American 
commercial contracts carry simple arbitration clauses and their use has brought freedom 
from delayed and costly litigation. 

He says, in conclusion: “American businessmen sponsoring the World Arbitration 
Conference see in its realization a significant contribution to world peace through 
improved commercial understanding.” 

The Conference, scheduled for November il and 12, will follow immediately after 


ferences. 





the National Foreign Trade Convention which closes on November 10. This planning 
will enable delegates of these closely cooperating organizations to attend both Con- 


[Eprror’s Nore.—Readers interested in the subject-matter of the above item are referred 
to the feature article “Arbitration’s Tested Techniques Smooth World-Trade Paths,” 
which was published in the June 5, 1948, issue of Foreign Commerce WEEKLY. ] 








ing to a report of July 15, 1948, from the 
American Embassy, Santiago, the rationing 
of hides and skins was put into effect by 
decree No. 796 of March 29, 1944. 


TRADE IN WOOLEN FABRICS CONTROLLED 


The price and distribution of domestic 
and imported woolen fabrics were placed 
under the direct control of the Chilean Office 
of Price and Supply Control by decree No. 
4377 of July 20, published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 29, 1948, according to a report of 
August 19, 1948, from the American Embassy 
at Santiago. 

The new decree tightens the Price Control 
Office's supervision over distribution and es- 
tablishes provisions for the rationing of fab- 
rics, regardless of the manufacturers’ or im- 
porters’ contractual or other obligations, 
should rationing of fabrics be deemed neces- 
sary. 

Decree No. 4377 is an amplification of de- 
cree No. 2049 of August 25, 1947, under which 
price control and a priority system of dis- 
tribution were established. 


x . 
China 
Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE IMPORT AND 
ExpPorT OF GOLD, SILVER, AND FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES 


In accordance with the “Regulations Gov- 
erning Gold, Silver, and Foreign Currencies 


Held by the People” under the new financial 
and economic reforms promulgated by the 
Chinese Government on August 19, 1948, the 
following rulings are to be enforced: 

1. The export abroad of gold, silver, silver 
coins, and foreign-currency notes is pro- 
hibited. Each person going abroad, how- 
ever, may take with him or her gold orna- 
ments not exceeding 2 shih liang (1 sh’h 
liang is equivalent to 1.005 troy ounces), silver 
ornaments not exceeding 20 shih liang, or 
foreign-currency notes not exceeding US$109 
or equivalent, if duly covered by a certificate 
issued by the selling bank as for sundry ex- 
penses while traveling. 

2. Passengers bringing in gold, silver, 
silver coins, gold or silver ornaments, or 
foreign currency notes from abroad must de- 
clare them to the Customs. With the excep- 
tion of gold and silver ornaments not ex- 
ceeding 2 and 20 shih liang, respectively, 
which may be kept by each _ person, 
the remainder—including foreign-currency 
notes—must be surrendered to the Central 
Bank of China or one of its Appointed Banks 
to be exchanged into gold-yuan notes at the 
fixed rate of exchange (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for September 11, 1948). Also, 
with the exception of the quantity of gold 
and silver ornaments allowed to be Kept by 
each incoming passenger as stated above, 
tourists passing through China, who will, 
in due course, take abroad with them the 
gold or silver ornaments or foreign-currency 
notes in their possession, must declare them 
to the Customs at the time of entry. The 
articles, plus the foreign-currency notes, 
must be deposited with the Central Bank of 
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China or an Appointed Bank for temporary 
custody; they will be returned to the owner 
at the time of his departure from China. 
Each passenger will be permitted to convert 
to gold yuan whatever amount of foreign- 
currency notes in his possession may be 
needed for current living expenses, leaving 
the remainder of such notes in the temporary 
custody of the bank.) If, however, the arti- 
cles and foreign-currency notes concerned 
are not applied for within 6 months from the 
date of entry, these will be exchanged into 
gold-yuan notes at the fixed rate of 
exchange. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF CONCESSIONS ON SPECIFIED ITEMS 
TEMPORARILY WITHHELD UNDER GENEVA 
TRADE AGREEMENT Now EFFECTIVE 


In connection with the signing of the 
Protocol of Provisional Application of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, on 
behalf of the Republic of China (see FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 19, 1948), it was 
announced through Shanghai Customs No- 
tification No. 226, dated August 24, 1948, that 
the concessions applying to the following 
items in the schedule of tariff concessions 
granted by China, which were among those 
temporarily withheld, became effective July 
30, 1948 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
July 10 and August 14, 1948): 


Tariff and 


code number Description of product 


Ex 391/00__.-__-. Seeds, grass, and clover. 
402 /10__.__._._.__._._. Lactose (milk sugar). 
Ex 481/70__...._._._ Capsulated fish-liver oils. 
§62/11-22__.___-- Hides. 

628 /10—-80___._.__-- Animals, living. 


FIXED MINIMUM PRICES ON Export GoopDs 
To Be ANNOUNCED 


According to information received from the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai, the 
Export-Import Board has announced that, 
in order to aid the Chinese Government in 
enforcing its recent financial and economic 
measures, it will accept only floor prices on 
articles destined for export, which will be 
fixed and publicly announced by the Board 
from time to time. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEXTILE CONTROLS REMOVED 


Cuban resolution No. 570, dated, promul- 
gated in the Official Gazette, and effective 
September 14, 1948, amends resolution No. 
530 of July 9, 1948, which established 
stringent controls on textile imports. Ac- 
cording to the new resolution, only two 
categories of textiles remain subject to re- 
strictions—cotton wastes, importations of 
which are limited to industrialists, and all 
remnants, importations of which are sus- 
pended for 1 year beginning September 14. 
In accordance with resolution No. 570, tex- 
tile imports are no longer confined to habit- 
ual importers. New industries and whole- 
sale importers of textiles may again engage 
freely in this trade. 

[For announcement of resolution No. 530, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, dated Au- 
gust 7, 1948.] 


DUTIES AND TAXES SUSPENDED ON GASOLINE 
IMPORTED FOR BLENDING WITH 98.5° 
ALCOHOL FOR MOTOR FUEL 


Cuban decree No. 2675 of August 12, 1948, 
promulgated in the Official Gazette dated 
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August 18, 1948, eliminated the duties and 
taxes on gasoline imported for blending 
with 98.5° alcohol for use as motor fuel. 
The new legislation establishes regulations 
for the collection of duties and taxes on 
gasoline imported for mixture with 98.5° 
alcohol and for the refund of any such 
collections upon presentation of proof that 
the gasoline has been used for the purpose 
indicated. The decree further provides that 
importers and refiners of gasoline must 
furnish distillers of such alcohol with neces- 
sary quantities of gasoline up to a total of 
8,000,000 gallons until January 31, 1949, for 
the manufacture of the biended motor fuel. 
It is also stipulated that 5,000,000 gallons 
of Cuban molasses are to be segregated for 
this purpose 


Y * 
Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW FOREIGN-TRADE MONOPOLIES 
ESTABLISHED 


On September 1, 1948, the first foreign- 
trade monopoly companies set up in Czecho- 
slovakia under law No. 119 (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 4, 1948, 
page 19) began operating, according to the 
Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin of August 
14, 1948. The new organizations have the 
form of joint-stock companies, each with a 
general manager who is responsible to the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade and the Ministry 
of Finance for its operation and the fulfill- 
ment of allotted plans. Representatives of 
the industry and of the economic-planning 
agencies are included in the administrative 
board of the foreign-trade company 

It is planned that all Czechoslovak foreign 
trade will ultimately be carried on by this 
type of company. However, the transition is 
to be rather gradual, and during the next 
few months a certain portion of export and 
import trade will continue under the old 
system of licenses granted to approved ex- 
porters and importers 

The six companies which began operations 
on September 1 are: 

Chemapol, Ltd., Prague II, Panska ulice 9, 
which will handle the importation and ex- 
portation of all types of chemicals and raw 
materials, semifinished products, and auxili- 
ary materials for the chemical industry 

Czechoslovak Company for Export of 
Glass, Ltd., Prague II, Revolucni 2, will han- 
dle importation and exportation of glass 
goods and raw materials, semifinished prod- 
ucts, and equipment for the glass industry. 

Czechoslovak Ceramics Import and Export 
Company, Prague II, U Pujcovny 9, will han- 
dle foreign trade in raw materials for the 
ceramics industry, as well as earthenware 
and porcelain articles other than laboratory 
porcelain. 

Centrotex Company for Import and Ex- 
port of Textiles and Clothes, Prague II, Na 
Porici 24, will handle exportation and im- 
portation of raw materials for the textile 
industry and finished and semifinished tex- 
tile articles, including artificial flowers, 
feathers and feather goods, hats, and furs. 

Czechoslovak Company for Export of Hops, 
Prague II, Dlazdent 2, will become the sole 
exporter of hops and hop powder. 

Oleaspol Company for Import and Export 
of Oil Raw Materials, Prague II, Stepanska 
63, will become the sole importer of oilseeds, 
fats, and fatty oils. 





Declared exports from Peiping, China, 
in the first 5 months of this year included 
4,932 square feet of handloomed oriental 
carpets, valued at US$2,735. 


Fp “ 
Keuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXTENSION OF MODIFICATIONS TO COMMER. 
CIAL AGREEMENT WITH CHILE 


The accord of June 30, 1947, modifying the 
Commercial Agreement between Chile ang 
Ecuador, signed on April 7, 1936 (modifieg 
by an exchange of notes of October 18, 1945 
and extended by an exchange of notes of 
June 30, 1947) has been further extended, 
according to a report of September 2, 194 
from the U. S. Embassy, Quito, by a new ex. 
change of notes in Quito on June 3, 1948 
and article XVIII has been further modified, 

The new article XVIII provides that al. 
though the accord became operative retro. 
actively from April 19, 1948, it is the duty of 
Ecuador to propose modifications which jt 
deems necessary in the existing agreement 
in time for the signing of a Treaty of Com. 
merce to replace the present agreement 
within a period of not more than 6 months, 

| See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem. 
ber 6, 1947, for the announcement of the 
June 30, 1947, extension of the agreement, | 


PERIOD OF NOTIFICATION TO CENTRAL BANK 
AFTER IMPORT - PERMIT EXPIRATION 
LENGTHENED 


Ecuadoran decree No. 1166 of June 25, 1948, 
relaxed somewhat the requirements for re- 
porting to the Central Bank concerning the 
utilization of import permits and reduced 
the fines for failure to comply with the re- 
quirements, according to a report of Septem- 
ber 9, 1948, from the U. S. Embassy, Quito. 

The decree increased the period within 
which notification must be given to the 
Central Bank from 45 days to 90 days after 
the expiration of the import permit; it re- 
duced the fine for failure to give notification 
from 100 percent of the imposts and sur- 
charges paid to 10 percent of such imposts 
and surcharges if the merchandise has been 
shipped, and to 20 percent if the permit 
has not been used, provided that the Central 
Bank returns to importers the difference be- 
tween the fines already paid and those ap- 
plicable under the new regulation 


. 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS AND Exports To BE DOMICILED 
PRIOR TO APPLICATION FOR LICENSES 


French importers are required to domicile 
their imports with a bank of their choice 
from among those designated by the French 
Exchange Office as approved intermediaries, 
in order to obtain means of payment for their 
imports, under notice No. 294 of the French 
Exchange Office, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of February 1, 1948 

Importers must obtain the visa of the bank 
of domicile on their applications for import 
licenses before they present these forms to 
the French Exchange Office to obtain licenses. 
Following approval of the application by the 
Exchange Office, the importer must present 
to the bank of domicile the “payment” copy 
of the license, together with an invoice or 
copy of a certified true contract. Upon re- 
ceipt of these documents, the bank of domi- 
cile is qualified to proceed to the acquisition 
of exchange on account or in cash 

Notice No. 294 also establishes regulations 
of procedure for the domiciliation of exports 
which was made obligatory in France under 
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an order of July 15, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of July 20, 1947. Before any 
export transaction can take place, exporters 
are required to obtain, on their exchange com- 
mitment forms and on their export-license 
application forms in cases where export li- 
censes are necessary, the visa of a bank chosen 
from among the approved intermediaries, 
with which they guarantee to encash the 
proceeds of their proposed export transac. 
tions. 

Domiciliation is not required fcr imports 
or exports stipulated “without payment,” 
that is, for which no financial settlement 
must be made. 


JoINT DECLARATICN WITH UNITED STATES 
ON MOTION PICTURES 


The signing on September 16, 1948, in Paris, 
of a joint declaration of the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic on motion 
pictures to become effective July 1, 1948, was 
announced in a press release by the United 
States Department of State, September 16, 
1948. 

The French Government in January 19418 
requested negotiations looking toward modi- 
fication of the Franco-American (Blum- 
Byrnes) motion-picture understanding of 
May 28, 1946 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
Ly of June 15, 1946), in accordance with the 
provisions of this understanding. The nego- 
tiations not having reached a conclusion 
satisfactory to both Governments within 6 
months from the request for negotiations, 
the understanding of May 28, 1946, as pro- 
vided therein, expired. Further negotiations 
resulted in the present agreement of Sep- 
tember 16, 1948, the full text of which can 
be obtained upon request ‘rom the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285. 
D.C 


Freneh Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RELAXATION IN SALE-DISTRIBUTION 
CONTROL 


The Minister of Commerce and Industry 
of the South Vietnam Government has re- 
cently announced that restrictions on the 
sale of certain products will be lifted, pro- 
vided that they are in sufficient supply, ac- 
cording to a report from the American Con- 
sulate General, Saigon (see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 29, 1948). When auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, bicycles with motor at- 
tachments, and trucks are offered for sale, 
the Government reserves the right to keep 
50 percent of the total number available for 
its departments, dealers handling machinery 
for industrial purposes, and the Vietnam 
businessmen. The remainder will be divided 
among French businessmen and French 
planters 

The Government will reserve only one- 
third of the typewriters and refrigerators, the 
remainder being for sale on the open market 
by importers. Spare parts and tires for 
bicycles, and accounting, adding, and dupli- 
cating machines were put on free sale On 
August 1 

All prospective purchasers, whether Frenc 
or Vietnamese, should contact the importer 
directly and make a deposit toward the ulti- 
mate purchase of the merchandise sought, 
if it is not available when desired. The Gov- 
ernment is no longer responsible for the al- 
location of these goods and shcu!'d not be 
approached on these matters. 


October 2, 1948 
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Grancolombiana 
Nations 


(Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, 
Venezuela) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GRANCOLOMBIANA NATIONS SIGN QUITO 
CHARTER” 


The Governments of Colombia, Ecuador, 
Panama, and Venezuela concluded the Gran- 
Colombia Economic Conference which opened 
in Quito, Ecuador, on July 24 by the signing, 
in that city on August 9, 1948, of an Economic 
and Customs Union Agreement, termed the 
“Quito Charter,’ which provides for the link- 
ing more closely of the economies of the sig- 
natory powers and for the establishment by 
successive measures of an Economic and Cus- 
toms Union, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy, Quito, of August 11, 
1948. 

The charter states that should any of the 
members find it necessary to regulate imports 
of commodities in which other members are 
concerned, whether by license, import quotas, 
or other means, the country taking these 
steps will assure at least most-favored-nation 
treatment to the other members, and take 
into consideration trade between the mem- 
bers in the products affected in a representa- 
tive period, as well as the aims of the present 
agreement. 

Each country is obliged to give preferential 
treatment to each of the other members with 
regard to the availability of its exportable 
surpluses and to sell these to members at 
prices and conditions equal to those applying 
in the world market. 

The charter declares that, in view of the 
origin and cultural ties of the Hispano- 
American nations, the agreement may be 
joined by other of these countries at any 
time. 

The agreement contains 35 articles and 
provides for the establishment of a Gran- 
Colombia Economic Organization made up 
of: 

1. The Conference (this body shall be 
the highest authority of the Organiza- 
tion and shall decide general policy and 
the functions of the various branches); 

2. The General Council (the Central 
and permanent organism, made up of two 
delegates of each country and their re- 
spective staffs) ; 

3. The Specialized Commissions (made 
up of technical and administrative per- 
sonnel in the following fields: Customs 
affairs, production, commercial problems 
and communications, and finance.) 

4. A Secretary General (elected by the 
General Council for 5 years and not per- 
mitted to succeed himself nor to be re- 
placed by a _ successor of the same 
nationality); and 

5. An Assistant Secretary General 
(elected by the Council for 3 years and 
who may be reelected). 


The duties of the afore-mentioned groups 
and individuals will be those of making the 
necessary studies and proposing the desired 
measures to bring the Economic and Cus- 
toms Union Agreement into full force and 
to recommend means of coordinating the 
commercial policies of the Grancolombiana 
members with those of third countries. 

The agreement prov.des for ratification 
by each member, but states that it will come 
into force for ratifying members as soon as 
ratifications of two countries are exchanged. 
It may be denounced by any member, and 


the denouncing member will cease to be a 
party 1 year after denouncement is made. 

Provision is made for a Second Granco- 
lombiana Economic Conference to be held in 
Bogota, Colombia, during the second half of 
1949. 


Greece 


Economic Conditions 
DEVELOPMENTS DuRING AucGusT 1948 


Prices continued their upward trend in 
Greece during August 1948. Price rises 
for .macaroni, potatoes, meat, olive oil, 
and soap raised ECA/G’s price index of 
20 commodities to an all-time high of 
307 on August 21 (October 1939=1) ; this 
index was 301 on July 31. 

Despite the Government’s announce- 
ment in July that the present wage-sal- 
ary line must be held, increased living 
costs gave impetus to strikes among 
postal and telegraph employees and judi- 
cial employees. In the case of the 
former, some salary increases were 
granted. Government employees again 
postponed renewal of their strike, which 
occurred in July. There has been a de- 
mand for a general wage increase of 30 
percent for private workers and employ- 
ees, and the National Wages Commission 
was created in July to consider this 
demand. A sampling study by the Min- 
istry of Labor, of representative indus- 
trial firms in the Athens-Piraeus area, 
disclosed that these firms are paying 
from 9 to 41 percent’ above the wage 
minima established by the November 
wage agreements. 

Currency in circulation reached a high 
of 1,075,000,000,000 drachmas during the 
third week of August, but receded to 
1,049,000,000,000 on August 25. Budget 
discussions for 1948-49 have continued; 
preliminary figures indicate estimated 
revenues at 2,734,000,000,000 drachmas 
and expenditures at 3,439,000,000,000, 
leaving a deficit of 705,000,000,000 drach- 
mas. 

Throughout August, the open-market 
rate for the gold sovereign remained 
relatively stable at the 232,000- to 233,- 
000-drachma level; the pound-sterling 
rate advanced to a new peak of 39,650 
drachmas on August 28, from 38,800 
drachmas on August 1. The open-mar- 
ket price of the dollar fluctuated be- 
tween 14,000 and 14,100 drachmas. Dol- 
lar-exchange certificates were steady at 
5,000 drachmas. Sterling-exchange cer- 
tificates rose to a new high of 10,400 
drachmas during the first half of Au- 
gust, but eased off to 10,030 toward the 
end of the month, partially because of 
an emergency law of August 16, reducing 
the validity period of sterling certificates 
to 15 from 60 days. This step was taken 
to curb speculation in sterling certifi- 
cates, which had risen steadily from 
6,540 drachmas on June 15. 
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Because of the increased sterling-cer- 
tificate rate, the Greek Government ex- 
pects increased exports to Great Britain 
of currants, raisins, and tobacco. About 
30,000 of the 43,000 metric tons of the 
1847 tobacco crop was expected to be 
available, after manipulation, for export 


in September. Stocks from the 1946 
crop are estimated at 2,000 metric tons. 
Export demand for olive oil has con- 
tinued light. Prospects of a very small 
olive crop this year have kept domestic 
prices on the increase. In order to check 
further speculative price advances, an 
export embargo on olive oil was’ an- 
nounced effective August 28. 

A special administrative committee, 
set up by the Ministries of National 
Economy and of Finance to study the 
import-control system and to recom- 
mend improved procedures, has prepared 
its report, but no action has yet been 
taken. 

The wheat security price of 1,850 
drachmas per oka ($3.93 per bushel), 
resulted in no Government collections. 
To remedy this, the emergency law of 
August 30 provides for compulsory col- 
lection, at the security price, of 20 per- 
cent of the crop, from all growers who 
planted more than 100 acres of wheat for 
this harvest. Small growers who volun- 
tarily bring up to 2,000 oKas to the col- 
lection center are to receive supplemen- 
tary payment up to 300 drachmas per 
oka (64 cents per bushel). Meanwhile, 
free-market prices for wheat in produc- 
ing areas have reached 2,200 drachmas 
per oka ($4.68 per bushel). 

Seedbed preparation for small grains 
is progressing well. Official estimates or 
forecasts of 1948 production, in metric 
tons and sown hectares, respectively, are 
as follows: Corn, 220,000 and 256,000: 
pulse, 55,000 (production only); cotton, 
11,000 (11,600 last year) and 42,400: olive 
oil, 60,000 (60 percent lower than 1947 
production). 

Production forecasts for 1948 in metric 
tons were as follows: Currants, 79,000 
(1947 stocks on hand, 5,000); raisins, 
22,000; dry figs, 26000. There are no 
stocks on hand of raisins or dry figs. 
Growing conditions for the 1948 tobacco 
continue favorable. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EMPpty CONTAINERS: IMPORTATION 
FACILITATED 


The procedure under which empty con- 
tainers may be temporarily imported into 
Greece free of duty and without any foreign- 
exchange formalities was established by de- 
cision No. 15211 of January 30, 1948, issued 
by the Ministry of National Economy, ac- 
cording to a dispatch dated August 12, from 
the American Embassy, Athens. The pur- 
pose of the decision is to facilitate the impor- 
tation of all types of empty containers such 
as sacks, wooden and metal barrels and 
drums, also staves for the construction of 
barrels intended for the packing of domestic 
products for export. A deposit of a guaranty 
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equal to 30 percent of the value of the con- 
tainers is required. 

By decision No. 39861 of June 8, 1948, is- 
sued by the Ministry, the above-mentioned 
containers may be imported for a period of 
1 year, amending the original time limit of 
6 months. The customs official is authorized 
to determine whether such extension is 
justified. 


RADIO SETS: IMPORTATION AUTHORIZED FOR 
BAGGAGE AND GIFTS 

The import prohibition on radio sets 
brought in by travelers or shipped as gifts 
to consignees residing in Greece was relaxed 
by decision No. 117433 dated July 20, 1948, 
issued by the Greek Ministry of National 
Economy, according to a dispatch of August 
14 from the American Embassy, Athens. 

The decision reaffirms the import prohi- 
bition on commercial shipments of radio sets 
and establishes the following procedure for 
the importation of personal and gift radios: 

Radio sets brought in by travelers for their 
personal use may be imported without special 
license from the Ministry of National 
Economy. An entry indicating possession of 
a radio is to be made on the traveler's pass- 
port. Payment of a charge amounting to 20 
percent of the invoice value of the radio, 
plus import duty and applicable taxes is 
required. 

Radio sets sent ag gifts and intended for 
the personal use of the consignee may be 
imported on the basis of an individual license 
to be issued by the Ministry upon the recom- 
mendation of a four-man committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose. The committee is 
to determine any levies which should be made 
in each case. Applicants may be required to 
submit any documents which the committee 
considers necessary for establishing the bona 
fide character of their applications. 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated September 8, 1948) 


The continued decline in commercial 
activity in Haiti during August prac- 
ticaly reached a stage of general depres- 
sion. Although seasonal cessation of 
operations in various industries is a 
normal feature of the country, the levels 
reached in the past months were ac- 
knowledged to be the lowest in 10 years. 
It was estimated that 80 percent of the 
small merchants of Port-au-Prince were 
having difficulty in meeting their obli- 
gations. The textile trade was among 
the hardest hit, as insufficient purchas- 
ing power had apparently resulted in 
postponement of clothing purchases until 
the seasonal slump is past. 

The decrease in banana exports con- 
tributed to this situation, despite a 
Government order raising the price paid 
to the peasant grower from 4.50 gourdes 
to 4.75 gourdes per standard nine-hand 
bunch (1 Haitian gourde=20 U. S. 
cents). At the end of the month the 
Government in effect took over one 
banana company which had been unable 
to meet its obligations, appointing a 
Government official as administrator and 
selecting a new sales outlet in the United 


States. The monopoly contracts of cer. 
tain other companies will come up for 
reexamination during September, ang 
and there is considerable agitation for 
changes which will restore the industry 
to its former level. Shipments of ba. 
nanas from Haiti, which in July 1947 
totaled 825,165 stems, valued at 3,251,819 
gourdes, amounted in July 1948 to only 
134,878 stems, valued at 585,817 gourdes. 

Plans were elaborated during August 
for a United Nations economic mission 
which will study in detail Haitian agri. 
culture, industry, and finance with gq 
view to integrating plans for the eco- 
nomic development of the country. The 
commission of nine members, which js 
expected to begin its study during Octo- 
ber is the first such group sent by the 
United Nations organization to a single 
member country. 

Work has begun on the international 
exposition which is scheduled to open 
December 1949 at Port-au-Prince, and 
a total credit of 10,000,000 gourdes has 
been voted by the legislature to finance 
operations. The total cost of this proj- 
ect is expected to be slightly less than 
20,000,000 gourdes. The exposition will 
continue for 6 months, free entry of con- 
struction materials for the various build- 
ings being guaranteed by a recent law. 
Exhibits which will be reexported and 
samples not capable of resale will also be 
admitted duty-free, but articles intended 
for commercial sale will be taxed in ac- 
cordance with the Haitian tariff sched- 
ule. Funds for the exposition and other 
public-works projects of the Government 
will be forthcoming from a series of in- 
ternal tax bills being considered by the 
legislature. 

The Haitian legislative session ended 
September 8 with no action having been 
taken on the proposed sales and luxury 
taxes. Before closing, however, the 
Haitian Senate passed a modified bill 
providing for a 10-percent tax to be col- 
lected on tickets for travel by air or sea 
from a Haitian port or airport to a for- 
eign destination. The tax on round- 
trip tickets is to be calculated on half 
the cost, and then only when the holder's 
stay in Haiti is to exceed 6 months. This 
is interpreted in transportation circles 
as exempting most of the tourist trade. 

The Government announced on Au- 
gust 19 its intention of placing in cir- 
culation 5,000,000 gourdes in fractional 
currency, giving as its explanation the 
lack of subsidiary coinage. Nickel-al- 
loy coins of 5, 10, 20, and 50 centimes 
will be minted and will be of the same 
dimensions as those currently in use. 

A credit of 15,000 gourdes was voted 
during the month to permit the Haitian 
Air Corps to purchase a United States 
Army Air Force C-47 transport which 
crash-landed at Port-au-Prince recently. 
The plane, when repaired, will be used 
in the interior airways network main- 
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tained by the Haitian Air Corps between 
the provincial cities of the Republic. 

The legislature is considering a con- 
tract for a bank, to be established at 
Port-au-Prince. The banker, a French 
citizen, plans to form a corporation cap- 
italized in the amount of US$5,000,000. 
There are at present only two banks in 
the country, a branch of the Royal Bank 
of Canada and the National Bank of the 
Republic of Haiti. The latter, which 
maintains branches in the major towns 
of the country, is at present expanding 
its premises at Port-au-Prince. 

The Bureau of Labor of the Haitian 
Government published its first informa- 
tion bulietin on August 16, the date be- 
ing timed to coincide with the second 
anniversary of the inauguration of the 
incumbent President, M. Dumarsais 
Estime. One table presented compara- 
tive costs of certain merchandise con- 
sumed in various towns during June. 
Although the discrepancies were trace- 
able in part to inadequate transporta- 
tion, it was the belief among Bureau of 
Labor officials that the variations could 
be explained only on the basis of hoard- 
ing and speculation. Selected figures 
are as follows: 


Prices of Sele cled Commodities in C's rlain 
Tou ns, June 1948 
In gourdes per pound, except in the case of kerosene 
which is in gourdes per liter 
rown Flour Corn | Lard Kero 
sene 

Port-au-Prince 00 0.40 915 0.45 
Cap-Haitien 70 “) 2 2! 75 
Plantation Dauphir mM) 0) 00 

Port de Paix 75 15 2%) 1! 
Gonaives sO) 54 2m) 70 
St. Mare 70 70 i) 1) 
Petit Goave Os aT) 2 40 45 
Jacmel 75 35 2. ”) 
Cayes x) 1) 2 &) 45 
Jeremic 75 65 2 30 60 


Total Government receipts for the 
month of July 1948 were 17,155,969 
gourdes and expenditures, 6,546,973 
gourdes, leaving a net excess of receipts 
in the amount of 608,996 gourdes. The 
Haitian fiscal year extends from October 
1 to September 30, and the cumulative 
surplus for the 10-month period October 
1947 to July 1948 amounted to 2 511,471 
gourdes 

Although customs receipts for July 
1948 were more than 1,000,009 gourdes 
higher than the corresponding figure for 
July 1947 (5.408451 gourdes against 
4,380,868 gourdes), the proportion of the 
total governmental income derived from 
customs duties declined in the same 
period from 84 percent to 76 percent, the 
balance being made up of internal taxes 
of various sorts. 

Haiti’s foreign commerce for July 1948 
was valued at 26 179,009 gourdes, d:vided 
as follows: Imports, 14,762,000 gourdes; 
exports, 11,417,000 gourdes. Import 
values are c. i. f. port of importation and 
export, f. o. b. port of exportation. 


October 2, 1948 


The decline of total foreign commerce 
for the month was mostly seasonal in 
character, the export category reflecting 
a drop in coffee sales and almost com- 
plete lack of sugar exports. The value 
of major exports was as _ follows: 
Sisal, 4,953,928 gourdes; coffee, 3,901,822 
gourdes; bananas, 585,817 gourdes; and 
cotton, 67,314 gourdes. 

The excess of imports over exports for 
the month of July reduced, but did not 
eliminate the export surplus for the 
fiscal year. Over the 10-month period 
October 1947 to July 1948, Haiti’s foreign 
commerce showed an export surplus of 
1,468,000 gourdes. Since October 1941, 
Haiti’s foreign commerce has shown a net 
surplus of exports of nearly 82,000,000 
gourdes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY Duty EXEMPTIONS EXTENDED 
TO CERTAIN HOTEL MATERIALS 


According to a law published in the Hai- 
tian official journal, Le Moniteur, dated 
July 1, 1948, exemptions from duties will be 
granted over a period of 5 years on the fol- 
lowing materials when imported exclusively 
for the construction of new tourist accom- 
modations: Lumber; iron and steel products; 
cement; nails and other hardware; plumb- 
ing and electrical fixtures; sanitary, hygienic, 
and tile installations and equipment; and 
linens, silverware, and china in proportion 
to the needs of the establishments concerned. 

To be eligible for these benefits, the es- 
tablishments must obtain a certificate from 
the Department of Public Works to the effect 
that locally manufactured articles of the 
same quality and at the same price are not 
available. These privileges are to be ex- 
tended to new hotels or groups of pavilions 
with a capacity of 45 rooms or more, or for 
the expansion of existing hotels by 10 or 
mcre rooms up to a minimum capacity of 
15 rooms 


TEMPORARY Duty EXEMPTIONS GRANTED 
CERTAIN GRAIN AND VEGETABLE Im- 
PORTS 


A law published in the Haitian official 
journal, Le Moniteur, dated June 7, 1948, 
exempts from duty, imports of the following 
grains for the period from May 2) to Sep- 
tember 30, 1948: Rice, husked or not; corn, 
in the grain or on the cob; corn flour; millet 
grain; dry beans, peas, and other dry legu- 
minous seeds; fresh, dry, or desiccated pota- 
toes; beet roots, turnips, and other tubers, 
not specified. 


Dock CHARGES RAISED 


The privately owned Compagnie Haitienne 
du Wharf of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, announced 
on August 27, 1948, that, after September 1, 
1948, wharf charges will be assessed at $2.25 
per short ton of 2,000 pounds rather than on 
the metric ton of 2,173 (old French) pounds, 
as heretofore, according to a dispatch from 
the United States Embassy, Port-au-Prince, 
dated August 27, 1948. 





Imports into Reunion Island in March, 
with February figures in parentheses, in- 
cluded 2 cases of shoe polish (7), 44 cases 
of footwear (277), and 1 case of leather 
(3). 


. noe Ce 
Hong Kong 
Economic Conditions 


SLIGHT INCREASES REGISTERED IN FOREIGN 
TRADE DURING JULY 1948 


Although another slight decrease was 
recorded in Honk Kong’s import trade 
during July, a sizable rise in exports oc- 
curred again as compared with the pre- 
ceding month’s figures. Imports were 
valued at US$41,762,598, and exports 
amounted to US$33,971,915. (Hong Kong 
dollar values have been converted into 
United States dollars at the approximate 
official rate of HK$4=—US$1.) These fig- 
ures compared favorably, however, when 
placed beside the January through June 
monthly averages for imports and ex- 
ports—US$40,873,836 and US$29,087,434, 
respectively. 

The United States continued to be 
Hong Kong’s largest single supplier dur- 
ing July, accounting for 18.6 percent of 
total imports, and was followed by South 
China and the United Kingdom. The 
Philippines, followed by Malaya and the 
United States, moved into first place as 
the largest consumer of Honk Kong ex- 
ports. 

Imports of textile fabrics and small 
wares amounted to US$3,319,426 and con- 
stituted the largest single item of the 
import trade. They were followed by 
yarns and thread; animal and vegetable 
oils, fats, greases, and waxes, and their 
manufactures, n. e. s.} and pulp, paper, 
cardboard, and manufactures thereof. 
Exports were led by textile fabrics and 
small wares, valued at US$4,477,976, fol- 
lowed by animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
greases, waxes, and their manufactures, 
n. e. s.; Manufactures of base metals, 
n. e. s.; and cereals. 

Imports from the United States during 
the month dropped US$593,824 as com- 
pared with the January—June monthly 
average, although an increase of US- 
$153,933 for exports to the United States 
was recorded when compared with the 
same average. 

The total number of oceangoing and 
river ships—over 60 tons net—enter- 
ing and clearing the port of Hong Kong 
during the month of July amounted to 
519 and 518, respectively, carrying 
773,168 tons and 761,00 tons, respectively. 
This compared with the January—June 
1948 average of 509.7 ships carrying 
768,062 tons entered and 509.2 ships 
cleared, carrying 766,731 tons. 

Hong Kong utilized 12,922,692 kilo- 
watt- hours of electricity during the 
month of July as compared with the 
11,614,976 monthly average for the first 
half of 1948 and the 1947 monthly aver- 
age of 17,587,303.55. Gas consumption 
was 21,920,600 cubic feet for the month 
as compared with the January-June 
monthly average of 23,285,200 cubic feet. 
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The average amount of bank notes in 
circulation increased from 733,732,427 in 
June 1948 to 752,653,109 in July. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXpPoRTS TO THE UNITED STATES REQUIRE 
SURRENDER OF FOREIGN-EXCHANGE P2o- 
CEEDS 
The Hong Kong Government now requires 

the surrender of all foreign-exchange pro- 

ceeds, at Official rates, arising from exports to 
the United States, except on goods originat- 
ing from China, Korea, Macao, and Hong 

Kong, according to the American Consulate 

General in Hong Kong. (See also FOREIGN 

COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 14, 1948, p. 14.) 

Exceptions to this order are made with re- 

spect to the follow:-ng commodities: Wood 

oil, surrender of 15 percent of the foreign- 
exchange proceeds; copper, 20 percent; silver 

and tin, 25 percent; and ginger and lead, 59 

percent. 

It is reported that import licenses are freely 
granted for all commodities in cases where 
the importer possesses his own United S'‘ates 
dollar exchange, except for items under world 
allocat‘on. 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. 8S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated September 2, 1943) 


Growing concern about the abnormal 
rise in local prices and the impact on 
India of the world inflationary trend re- 
sulted in a series of conferences during 
August by the Cabinet with a group of 
nine Indian economists, followed by fur- 
ther meetings with a similar group of 
leading industrialists, labor representa- 
tives, and businessmen. These discus- 
sions, which were continuing at the end 
of the month, have been for the purpose 
of considering the causes of the present 
economic crisis and arriving at a pro- 
gram of remedial action including, if 
necessary, legislation. The proposals 
under consideration are reported to in- 
clude reimposition of controls over price 
and distribution of consumer goods, 
compulsory savings for income groups 
over 5,000 rupees annually, increased 
taxes, including a tax on agricultural in- 
come over 500 rupees annually, and 
raising the business profits tax to 162:, 
percent. Particular stress is laid on the 
need for adequate machinery to detect 
tax invasion. The Central Government 
is expected to announce its program to 
curb inflation in time for necessary leg- 
islation to be enacted at the present 
session of the Assembly. 

Recognition of the need for greater co- 
ordination of economic policy, not only 
between the Center and the Provinces 
and Indian states but also between the 
different economic departments of the 
Government itself, is seen in the sugges- 
tion for the establishment of a Ministry 
for Economic Affairs, which is reported 
to be under consideration. This pro- 
posed action has its counterpart in Pakis- 
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tan and is a development along the lines 
which have been adopted in Great 
Britain. 

Formation of a Cottage Industries 
Board has been announced following the 
Government of India’s resolution on in- 
dustrial policy adopted last April. (See 
p. 27 of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 3, 1948.) The Board’s main func- 
tions are: (1) To advise and assist the 
Government in the organization and de- 
velopment of cottage and small-scale in- 
dustries; (2) to examine and advise how 
these industries can be coordinated with 
large-scale industries; (3) to examine the 
schemes of the provincial and State 
governments for the promotion of cottage 
and small-scale industries and to assist 
in coordinating them; and (4) to advise 
the Government on the marketing of the 
products in India and abroad. 

Rice shipments to India are being held 
up by civil disturbances in Burma, and 
the Government of India has been com- 
pelled to seek additional shipment of 
grain from the United States. Total 
imports must be increased to meet the 
requirements of Puovinces having a def- 
icit, which have started thousands of 
low-priced-food shops as a counter-in- 
flation measure. New crop prospects 
have been lowered by excessive rainfall 
in northern India and Mysore and by 
minor droughts in east coast rice areas 
and a serious drought in Sourashtra. 
Floods have done local damage in north- 
east India and in Western Pakistan. 

On September 1 the Indian oversea 
radiotelephone service was extended to 
France, Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and Switzerland. 

Severe port congestion at Bombay has 
prompted the Government to make ad- 
ditional rail transport available and to 
take other steps in an effort to relieve 
the situation. 

The first shipload of 8,000 tons of Rus- 
sian wheat arrived at Bombay during 
the month. More Russian wheat is ex- 
pected shortly. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONDITIONAL CLEARANCE OF IMPORTS 
COVERED BY EXPIRED LICENSES 


The American Embassy at New Delhi, has 
reported that owing to United States port- 
labor difficulties, the Chief Controiler of Im- 
ports, Government of India, has announced 
that United States gocds covered by import 
licenses which expired on or before Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, will be allowed clearance if 
shipped within 1 month from the expira- 
tion date of the license. 


EXPORT CONTROL REIMPOSED ON MAn- 
GANESE, CHROMITE, AND KYANITE 


A telegram from the American Embassy at 
New Delhi states that the Indian Govern- 
ment has reimposed control over export 
of manganese, chromite, and kyanite, effec- 
tive September 9, 1948, “in view of the neces- 
sity for directional control and with a view 
to encouraging setting up metallurgic indus- 
tries.” 


Ireland (Eire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES NOT REQUIRED FOR 
GRASS-SEED IMPORTS 


Licenses are no longer required for the 
importation of grass seed into Ireland (Eire), 
according to a Government order, effective 
July 21, 1948. 


QUOTA ESTABLISHED FOR CERTAIN 
LAMINATED SPRINGS AND PARTS 


The Irish Government has fixed the quota 
for the next period for the importation of 
certain laminated springs and certain com. 
ponent parts of laminated springs. From 
October 1, 1948, through March 31, 1949, a 
quantity equal in value to £10,000 may be 
imported from all countries 


IMPCRTATION OF RAW ONIONS REQUIRES 
LICENSE 
The Government of Ireland has prohibited 
from August 17, 1948, until further notice 
the importation of raw onions, fresh or dried 
except under license by the Minister for 
Agriculture 


| srael 
Exchange and Finance 
NEW CURRENCY 

On August 16, 1948, the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Israel issued a decree establishing 
he Israeli pound (I£) as legal tender in the 
State of Israel. An official English transla- 
tion of the decree is not available at present 
but the following details concerning the 
Government's action in issuing the new 
urrency were obtained from a press release 
on the subject made by the Treasurer of the 
Provisional Government of Israel and from 
recent telegrams and dispatches from Amer- 
ican Consulates in Israel 

The Israeli pound was established at par 
with the pound sterling and is subdivided 
into 1,009 mils: the dollar rate for the Israeli 
pound is equivalent to the dollar-sterling 
rate of $4.025 per pound 

An issue department has been created in 
the Anglo-Palestine Bank of Tel-Aviv and, 
subject to the terms of the decree, the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank will serve as the Bank of 
Issue for the Provisional Government. Re- 
serves in the form of gold, foreign-exchange 
balances, and Palestine Currency Board notes 
must be held by the issue department in an 
amount equal to at least 50 percent of the 
note circulation. In practice, the issue de- 
partment expects to hold these reserves at 
not lower than 60 percent of the note-circu- 
lation total. The first statement of the issue 
department of the Anglo-Palestine Bank as 
published in all Tel-Aviv newspapers on 
August 19, 1948, is as follows 

Amount of 
Reserves 

Gold None 
Balances in foreign currency I£1, 488, 000 
Currency notes of the Palestine 

Currency Board 
Treasury bills and Government 


5, 047, 000 


securities None 
Bills discounted and loans to 
Bank _- None 


6, 535, 000 
Although the official dollar rate of the new 
Israeli pound is equivalent to the dollar- 
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sterling rate of $4.025 per pound, the effective 
jmport cover rate for transactions with ap- 
proved dollar countries will continue at the 
former “gift dollar” rate of $3.015 to the 
Israeli pound. This latter rate will be made 
available by the exchange-control author- 
ities for imports of all “essentials.’’ In prac- 
tice, therefore, the effective rates for ap- 
proved imports from hard-currency countries 
are: 
Buying rate for dollars Equivalent in dollars 
331.7 mils to the $3.015 to the Israeli 
dollar. pound. 
Selling rate for dollars 
334.8 mils to the $2.986 to the Israeli 
dollar. pound. 

The exact rate which will be accorded ex- 
port bills, although nominally $4.025, has 
yet to be decided. 

As of September 15, 1948, currency notes 
issued by the Palestine Currency Board 
ceased to be legal tender in Israel and from 
that date were considered to be a foreign 
currency, subject to the usual foreign- 
currency regulations The importation of 
this currency is now prohibited. 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE, First SIx MONTHS, 1948 


Imports in June (preliminary) totaled 
115,608 tons of merchandise valued at 
82,420,000 guilders, and exports totaled 
416,118 tons valued at 95,404,000 guilders. 
The second quarter (April, May, and 
June) showed an export surplus of 31,- 
209,000 guilders, thus reducing the import 
surplus of 124,437,000 previously regis- 
tered for the first quarter of the year, to 
95,228,009 guilders for the first half of 
the year. The following tabulation 
shows monthly import and export figures 
for the first half of 1948: 


Value in thousands of guilders] 


Mi t Im} Expor imports 

ver exports 
January 111, 040 $5,411 65, 629 
February 64, OSO Hl, S04 2, 186 
March 122, 749 6, 127 MH, 622 
April 64, 501 71,873 7,372 
May 77. 905 mH), TOS 8, S53 
June 82, 420 W5, 404 12, O84 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated September 1, 1948) 


Of Pakistan's many economic problems 
perhaps the most pressing is the resettle- 
ment of refugees. On August 27, the 
Governor-General, declaring that “the 
economic life of Pakistan is threatened 
by circumstances arising out of mass 
movements of population from and into 
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Pakistan,” invoked the ‘grave emer- 
gency” powers of the 1935 Government 
of India Act, as amended, and empow- 
ered the Central Government to issue 
specific directives to the provincial gov- 
ernments for the solution of this prob- 
lem. This was immediately followed by 
a decision to reallocate 500,000 refugees 
declared surplus by the West Punjab, 
200,000 of whom must now be taken by 
Sind, and 100,000 each by Baluchistan 
and the North-West Frontier Province. 
The Sind floods are subsiding, and ex- 
perts have arrived by air from England 
to supervise the barrage work in the 
emergency: As an immediate result of 
the floods, Sind will have 80,000 less tons 
of wheat than expected, together with a 
very considerable loss in rice. ‘‘Austeri- 
ty rations” will be essential. The food 
deficits in this area are officially charac- 
terized as “serious but manageable.”’ 
An agreement has been reached be- 
tween Pakistan and India over the re- 
moval and disposal of evacuee movable 
property: Under the agreement, a Joint 
Agency will be established to supervise 
the expeditious disposal of applications 
to the Custodian of Evacuee Property in 
2>ach Dominion, to facilitate transport, 
and to redress grievances of evacuees. 
The agreement on cotton (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 1, 1948 p. 30), 
does not seem to be working out satis- 
factorily. The Pakistan Textile Com- 
missioner reported having received only 
34,000 bales of cotton cloth from India 
against the 88,200 bales promised in re- 
turn for 150,000 bales of cotton. At the 
same time, the Pakistan Cotton Mer- 
chants Association protested that the 
inter-Dominion agreement was working 
against the interests of Pakistan’s cotton 
exporters. In order to obtain licenses to 
export to countries other than India, 
much cotton, it is alleged, was shipped to 
India on insecure credit, and now ap- 
proximately 50,000 bales are in Bombay 
faced with liquidation sales at artificially 
depressed prices. Inasmuch as large 
amounts of yarn and textiles may be ob- 
tained from Italy, the United Kingdom, 
and other countries, Pakistan may soon 
remove all controls on imports of such in 
order to solve the present shortages. 
With regard to production, no further 
estimates have become available on the 
jute or cotton harvest. However, the 
importance of the entire jute problem, 
not only from the standpoint of produc- 
tion, but processing and marketing as 
well, has been recognized by the estab- 
lishment of a Central Government Jute 
Commission, with headquarters in Chit- 
tageng. This Commission will collect 
all facts about jute growing, make rec- 
ommendations regarding the possibilities 
of a Pakistan jute industry, and advise 
the Government on jute export policy. 
Plans for increasing industrial produc- 
tion continued under discussion, but ac- 


tion also was taken by the Central Gov- 
ernment in granting development loans 
to the Provinces, the allocations of credits 
from the Federal Treasury being as fol- 
lows (in millions of rupees) : East Bengal, 
40; West Punjab, 50; North-West Fron- 
tier Province, 5.2; and Sind, 25. Such 
credits to the Provinces are in general for 
hydroelectric works, irrigation, land rec- 
lamation, and development of roads and 
waterways. In addition to the large de- 
velopment loan approved for the West 
Punjab, another credit of similar amount, 
50,000,000 rupees, was granted to the 
same Province to meet its present finan- 
cial crisis. The Provincial Finance Min- 
ister claimed that, owing to a complete 
lack of coordination between the Central 
and Provincial Governments, the Prov- 
inces had practically no revenues and 
yet were continually forced to make dis- 
bursements and incur obligations. With 
the refugee problem unsolved, his Prov- 
ince had to admit the critical situation, 
and the emergency was met by the action 
described. However, there is grave con- 
cern that a similar situation exists in the 
other Provinces as well. 

India notes will continue to be legal 
tender in Pakistan through September 
30, 1948, after which date they will be ac- 
cepted by the Central Bank until June 
30,1949. There is a tendency to sell such 
notes at a discount, and the Government 
is advising the public that refusal to ac- 
cept these notes at parity is detrimental 
to both the public and private interest. 

During the month» of July 1948, the 
value of imports at the port of Karachi 
was 73,100,000 rupees, whereas exports 
“Amounted to only 34,600,000. During 
July, Pakistan imported more cotton 
manufactures from the United Kingdom 
and more artificial silk from Italy and 
Japan. There was a notable decline in 
imports of petroleum products. Both 
sugar and sugar-mill machinery, how- 
ever, arrived to relieve the sugar short- 
age. Less cotton was exported. The 
United States took small quantities of 
raw skins and carpet wool, but interest 
in goatskins and sheepskins declined. 

An Egyptian trade delegation is ex- 
pected shortly for the purpose of explor- 
ing the possibilities of trade and com- 
mercial relations between Pakistan and 
Egypt. A branch of an Egyptian bank 
will be opened soon in Karachi. 

Interest was shown in the efforts of 
various purchasing agents to obtain iron 
and steel railway equipment and textile 
machinery in the United States, the con- 
versations of the Secretary to the Minis- 
try of Communications in Washington 
with representatives of government and 
industry being particularly noted. The 
Ministry of Industries stated that a fully 
equipped match factory would be im- 
ported from Japan and that considerable 
machinery would soon arrive from Nor- 
way. 





The supply of drinking water in Ka- 
rachi became critical, owing to exhaus- 
tion of chlorine. An emergency supply, 
however, was obtained by air from India 
within a few days. 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 


KARACHI 
(Dated August 18, 1948) 


Pakistan, with its primarily agricultur- 
al economy, is at present concerned with 
the approaching harvest of its two most 
important crops, jute and cotton. The 
present outlook is that the harvest of 
jute, despite the planting of larger acre- 
age, may not exceed that of last year 
because of damage caused by unfavor- 
able weather; but the cotton crop, de- 
spite damage by excessive rainfall of 
about 20 percent above normal in the 
Punjab, is expected to be satisfactory, 
the estimate remaining at about 1,300,000 
bales or only slightly below normal. The 
belief is held in well-informed circles 
that the rice crop in the flood area will 
be adversely affected. Although there 
is no reason for undue pessimism, the 
anticipated gains in such production will 
unfortunately not be reached in Paki- 
stan’s first year as an independent 
nation. 

There are scores of plans and projects 
for industrial development. A Leather 
Industry Conference was recently called 
in Karachi, the purpose of which was to 
accelerate the establishment of domes- 
tic tanneries and footwear and leather- 
goods factories. The Pakistan Spinners 
and Weavers’ Association, recently 
formed, is actively continuing its efforts 
to develop a cotton yarn and textile 
industry. 

The problem of transportation con- 
tinues far from a satisfactory solution 
as a result of the shortage of coal for 
the railways, despite the Inter-Dominion 
Agreement calling for 170,000 tons a 
month from India. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the period under review, there was a 
cessation of all through railway services 
between India and Western Pakistan, as 
the result of a dispute over division of 
rolling stock of the Jodhpur Railway 
(See Airgram from U.S. Embassy at New 
Delhi on p. 21 of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 4, 1948). 

The State Bank of Pakistan was estab- 
lished on July 1, 1948 (See Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 11, 1948, for 
details), and on August 4, 1948, it issued 
a statement that on July 30 the ratio of 
gold, sterling, and foreign exchange to 
total note circulation was 94.7 percent. 

New passenger and cargo maritime 
services for Pakistan were instituted dur- 
ing the period under review. The Brit- 
ish India Steam Navigation Co. an- 
nounced a direct service between Karachi 
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and South and East Africa, and the An- 
chor Line allocated three vessels of 11,- 
000 tons each to the Karachi-Liverpool 
run. Another company, as yet unidenti- 
fied, is reported to be asSigning a steamer 
for direct service between Chittagong 
and Australia in order to handle the 
anticipated increase in jute exports. 

Pakistan decided that export of jute to 
hard-currency areas wil! henceforth not 
require export licenses. Excluding the 
quantity of raw jute promised to India, 
about 1,500,000 bales of raw jute should 
be available for soft-currency areas, the 
majority of which will probably go to the 
United Kingdom and France. 

According to press reports, Czechoslo- 
vakia is trying to negotiate a commodity 
agreement with Pakistan. Government 
representatives arrived at Karachi in 
July and are stated to have offered to sell 
cotton cloth to Pakistan and to assist in 
the program of industrialization in re- 
turn for Pakistan’s cotton, hides, and 
skins. Although one press report stated 
specifically that a trade pact calling for 
delivery of the cloth had been signed, no 
official announcemtnt has yet been is- 
sued by either Government. A new 
leather factory, however, under the su- 
pervision of CZechoslovakian experts, is 
operating in Eastern Pakistan, according 
to an official press release of July 26. 

Housing in Karachi continues to be a 
grave problem, and living conditions are 
daily becoming worse. With a popula- 
tion in excess of 700,000 as compared 
with 400,000 when partition took place 
a year ago, the saturation point was 
reached some time ago. As of August 3, 
the Government has ordered that each 
apartment of three rooms must accom- 
modate 12 persons. Under such con- 
gested conditions, the hazard of epi- 
demics is continually present and must 
be guarded against vigilantly by the au- 
thorities. 

There have been de'ays in the imple- 
mentation of the agreement entered into 
with the SCAP Mission from Japan un- 
der which 20,000 bales of Pakistan cot- 
ton were purchased. Members of the 
Pakistan delegation which was to be sent 
to Japan were still not appointed after 
a lapse of more than 2 months. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING POLICY 


A new licensing policy covering imports 
into Pakistan for the period July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1948, was announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 17, 1948. A re- 
cent announcement of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment states that in view of the improved 
exchange position it has been decided to 
modify further the import restrictions. The 
new policy is a relaxation of the former one 
and is characterized by a shorter list of 
“prohibited” items and a longer list of items 
which may be imported from dollar and 
other hard-currency areas. The importation 
of many items from sterling and soft-cur- 


rency areas will be allowed under open gen. 
eral license. Applications to import must 
be submitted on or before September 30, 1948, 

The importation of the following articles 
from any source is prohibited: Opium, port. 
land cement, except white portland cement; 
silver plate and silver manufactures; golq 
plate, gold leaf, and gold manufactures: 
jewelry and jewels; chemical or imitation 
gold; precious stones, unset, including pearjs 
and diamonds, imported uncut. 

Those items “licensable” from dollar ang 
other hard-currency areas include: Ferro. 
alloys; iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc, tin, ang 
other metals and semimanufactures, par. 
ticularly those for which finishing processes 
exist in Pakistan; small tools, precision tools, 
wood- and metal-working machinery and 
their components; belting; machinery for in- 
dustry; motors; boilers; engines; electric 
equipment and accessories for industry and 
housing, including control gear; most chemij- 
cals; printing and lithographing machinery; 
agricultural implements and dairying equip. 
ment; drugs and medicines; mineral oils; 
greases and lubricating oils; toilet requisites, 
except cosmetics; photographic equipment 
and films; paints; essential oils; soap; papers 
and paper boards; pencils and fountain pens; 
cotton thread, twist, and yarn; cotton fabrics, 
more than 90 percent cotton; sateens and 
velvets; second-hand clothing; fents; certain 
woolen manufactures; glass, glassware, and 
china; domestic earthenware; hardware; 
typewriters, sewing machines, and their 
parts; automobiles, trucks, and parts; cycles; 
arms, ammunition, and explosives; dyeing 
and tanning substances, except wattle bark; 
tires and tubes; airplanes; ships; and other 
items esentisal to Pakistan’s economy. 

Of the various food products only milk, 
powdered or otherwise preserved, is licensa- 
ble. Exporters should be cautioned that al- 
though this “licensable” list is of wide lati- 
tude, the quantity of each item to be 
admitted still remains at the discretion of 
the Pakistan licensing authorities. Their 
actions will be governed by the current ex- 
change position. 

A more detailed list of licensable items 
is expected to be published in a subsequent 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Paraguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated September 6, 1948) 


Shortages of imported consumer goods 
became increasingly apparent in Asun- 
cion (Paraguay) stores during August. 
Exports of lumber and frigorifico prod- 
ucts continued high but quebracho ex- 
tract and lumber shipments were slow, 
reportedly as a result of high prices and 
of low water in the Paraguay River. 
President Gonzales, who was inaugurated 
on August 15, announced a policy of 
modernizing agriculture and stated that 
orders had been placed in the United 
States for $5,000,000 worth of agricul- 
tural implements and machinery. A 
serious drought condition continued 
through August, jeopardizing crops and 
cattle. 

Exports to the United States moved 
well during the first 7 months of 1948, 
totaling $1,523,376 in declared value. 
Principal items were canned corned beef 
and petit-grain oil. Foreign trade in 
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general during August 1948 exceeded 
that of August 1947. Imports from dollar 
areas, however, were impeded by ex- 
change shortages, and some products 
available for export found no markets. 
Denmark purchased cottonseed cake 
valued at $55,200 from Paraguay under 
the ECA program, according to published 
notices. 

Plowing has begun in preparation for 
planting of the 1948-49 cotton crop. It 
was estimated that planted acreage 
would be from 50 to 100 percent greater 
than for the 1947-48 crop year. The 
Paraguayan Government ordered a re- 
ported 500 metric tons of cottonseed for 
planting from Argentina and an un- 
specified quantity from Brazil to supple- 
ment its own stock of 1,200 metric tons. 
The Government also bought 1,500 metric 
tons of wheat to be used for planting in 
1949. Sugar mills crushed cane through- 
out August; prospects were for normal 
production. Crop reports indicated that 
wheat harvesting would begin in Sep- 
tember. Mandioca, beans, vegetables, 
and fruits appeared to be in adequate 
supply, but meat was scarce in the public 
markets from time to time. 

Two hundred families of Belgian im- 
migrants, destined for settlement on the 
upper Parana River, arrived at the end of 
August, bringing equipment valued at 
$300,000 which included agricultural im- 
plements, vehicles, and a portable saw- 
mill. A small group of Italian immi- 
grants who reached Asuncion at the same 
time were said to be the advance party 
for a large body of settlers who will farm 
in central Paraguay. Newspapers re- 
ported the visit of a representative of 
15,000 European agriculturists who 
studied the possibilities of settling the 
group in Paraguay. 

The Asuncion power, light, and trac- 
tion company was nationalized. Of the 
total of 31,174,902 guaranies to be paid 
by the Government, the first payment of 
3,121,000 guaranies was accomplished, 
the major part in Argentine pesos and U. 
S. dollars. Four ships of Paraguay’s 
national merchant fleet reached Montevi- 
deo en route from the United States to 
Paraguay. A group of Chilean business- 
men and officials from Antofagasta vis- 
ited Paraguay, hoping to promote trade 
between the two countries. Early in 
August a national industrial exposition 
opened in Asuncion for a month’s show- 
ing of Paraguayan products by 57 ex- 
hibitors. 

The continued low level of the Para- 
guay River restricted freight and passen- 
ger transportation and postal communi- 
Cation. Difficulties in transporting gas- 
Oline and kerosene upriver from Buenos 
Aires produced an active black market for 
those products in Asuncion. 

Dollar-exchange holdings of the Bank 
of Paraguay declined 27 percent during 
August; obligations rose substantially. 
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The ratio of gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings to total monetary issue de- 
creased from 61.6 percent to 54.8 percent. 

Both official and free-market exchange 
rates of the Bank of Paraguay remained 
unchanged throughout August. The 
curb-market quotation for the Argentine 
peso was 1 guarani, and the U. S. dollar 
rose from 5.80 guaranies on August 1 to 6 
guaranies at month’s end. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROL COMMISSION CREATED 


The granting of foreign exchange for im- 
porting goods into Paraguay is now a func- 
tion of the Import Control Commission of 
the Bank of Paraguay, according to a United 
States Embassy report from Asuncion dated 
August 20, 1948. The commission, created 
by a resolution of the Monetary Board of the 
bank passed in its session of August 2, 1943, 
is composed of a member of the Monetary 
Board, the manager of the bank’s Monetary 
Department, the Superintendent of Banks, 
the director of the Exchange Control Divi- 
sion of the Monetary Department, and the 
chief of the Imports Division of the Mone- 
tary Department. 

In the past, each application submitted to 
the bank for foreign exchange to be used in 
importing was received and acted upon by 
the manager of the Monetary Department. 
Now all applications are processed by the 
Import Control Commission. It is antici- 
pated that the new procedure will relieve the 
manager of the Monetary Department from 
handling the volume of work on exchange 
matters which has been occupying a large 
part of his time. 

The new system should also result, bank 
Officials believe, in a more thorough consid- 
eration of applications and a uniformity of 
judgment which the manager of the Mone- 
tary Department could not achieve because 
of the limited time he was able to spend re- 
viewing requests for exchange. 

The work formerly done by one official is 
now distributed among several, increasing the 
efficiency and reducing the large backlog of 
applications which has existed. Paraguayan 
importers are hopeful that more uniform 
judgment and a reduced danger of favoritism 
will derive from commission control and ben- 
efit them as a whole. 

In conjunction with the formation of the 
Import Control Commission, a new procedure 
for submitting applications for foreign ex- 
change was announced. Operating under the 
general supervision of the Monetary Board, 
the commission will implement the new pro- 
cedure, and will amplify and modify it, if 
necessary to promote maximum efficiency in 
exchange transactions. 


Joy 
Peru 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated September 8, 1948) 


Rumors of impending new regulations 
liberalizing the use of free exchange for 
imports pushed free-market exchange 
rates upward from 14.10 soles per dollar 
to 15.50 soles by the middle of August. 
However, rates declined again to 14.20 
soles per dollar toward the end of the 
month. Meanwhile, buying and selling 
transactions in the free-exchange mar- 


ket during July remained within the 
level of $2,300,000 recorded in June. 

The supply of official exchange was 
shorter in July, and banks acquired only 
$11,200,000 as compared with $15,700,000 
purchased in the preceding month, and 
$13,700,000 in July 1947. Sales aggre- 
gated $9,500,000, as compared with $14,- 
600,000 in June, and $11,600,000 in July 
1947. Ina public statement of August 19, 
1948, the Central Reserve Bank declared 
that on August 17, 1948, there was a 
backlog of uncovered exvhange alloca- 
tions of $24,000,000, plus $6,000,000 pay- 
able for food imports. 

Authorized import licenses involving 
official exchange during July were valued 
at $13,800,000, as compared with $10,700,- 
000 in June, and the budgeted monthly 
estimate of $9,700,000. Licenses au- 
thorized in July 1947 amounted to $12,- 
900,000. Gold certificates, dealt in as 
free-market exchange, to import mer- 
chandise during the second quarter of 
1948 amounted to $1245,000, or at a 
monthly rate of $415,000. Allocations 
for services in July 1948 totaled $1,170,- 
000, as compared with $1,150,000 in June. 

The strong inflationary forces resulting 
from over-expansion of the monetary 
supply continued to be reflected in whole- 
sale and cost-of-living indexes in. Peru. 
The wholesale price index rose from an 
average of 343 for 1947 to 430 in July 
1948, or 25 percent, and the cost-of-living 
index advanced from a 1947 average of 
285.5 to 372, or 30 percent. However, 
these indexes, based on official prices, do 
not reflect true costs, which are in most 
cases considerably higher. 

Peruvian imports in June 1948 totaled 
55,904 metric tons valued at 106,398,336 
soles, as compared with 35,029 metric 
tons valued at 79,855,144 soles in June 
1947. June 1948 exports were 178,010 
metric tons valued at 92,003,042 soles, 
compared with 147,329 metric tons valued 
at 78,413,105 soles in June 1947. Customs 
collections in June 1948 totaled 23,787,653 
soles; in June 1947, 22,327,634 soles. 

Entries in the first half of 1948 aggre- 
gated 267,394 metric tons valued at 588,- 
904,236 soles, as compared with 277,613 
metric tons valued at 511,658,170 soles in 
the corresponding period of 1947. Total 
exports in the first half of 1948 were 828,- 
781 metric tons valued at 489,303,211 
soles, as compared with 783,929 metric 
tons valued at 471,874,222 soles in the 
first half of 1947. Customs collections in 
the first half of 1948 totaled 93,632,629 
soles, compared with 117,344,157 soles in 
the corresponding period of 1947. 

Negotiations recently were concluded 
between representatives of Peru and Ar- 
gentina for an exchange of Peruvian 
petroleum products for Argentine 
wheat. The agreeent is subject to final 
ratification. 

Cotton prices have continued to de- 
cline, with Tanguis (type 5) being quoted 
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in early September at 222 soles per 
quintal of 46 kilograms, compared with 
the peak of 252 soles reached last June. 
Fortunately for growers, the bulk of this 
year’s crop was sold during the months 
of highest prices. The expected crop is 
1,425,000 quintals, and total sales as of 
September 3 were reported to be 1,041,088 
quintals. 

Prospects for near-record sugar pro- 
duction have been dimmed by the strike 
at one principal mill, and threatened 
strikes at other mills. In addition, the 
orderly production and marketing of 
sugar has been interrupted by disputes 
between the growers and the Govern- 
ment with respect to import and export 
licenses. Indications are that production 
may fall well below the earlier forecast 
of 450,000 metric tons. 

An import license to cover the importa- 
tion of a complete factory for processing 
‘Leche Caspi” (a bark latex) has been 
granted to a United States company. 
This factory will be located in Iquitos, 
on the upper Amazon River, and consists 
of a prefabricated aluminum-covered 
building with steel framework inclosing 
a floor space of about 10,000 square feet. 
The equipment includes, besides techni- 
cal processing machinery, a 150-horse- 
power steam power plant. 

A trial shipment of 97 metric tons of 
frozen, yellow fine tuna was sent from 
Peru to San Francisco, Calif., on August 
25. 1948. Local authorities state that 
this shipment is intended to provide ex- 
perience upon the basis of which new 
legislation governing future exports of 
this type will be enacted. 

Improved and expanded facilities have 
increased the annual production of port- 
land gray cement from 1,500,000 to 
1,800,000 barrels of 170 net kilograms 
each. This output exceeds domestic re- 
quirements by more than 10,000 barrels 
per month, and producers are reported to 
be cffering this excess for export at $3.50 
(U. S. currency) per barrel f. a. s. Callao. 

On August 21, 1948, improved long- 
distance telephone service between Lima 
and the important northern city of 
Chiclayo was made possible with the 
opening of an additional circuit from 
Lima to Trujillo. Service to Chiclayo 
formerly was carried over the existing 
Lima-Trujillo circuit connecting with 
the Trujillo-Chiclayo line. The new cir- 
cuit is to be used exclusively for Chiclayo 
traffic, thereby relieving congestion 
which existed when the single circuit Was 
used for both cities. 

On August 17, a decree was passed 
which established, as of September 1, 
1948, a 50-percent surcharge on the c. i. f. 
value of imported lubricants and a tax of 
1 sol per gallon on domestic lubricants. 

The month of August was a period of 
increased labor activity, demands filed 
previously by workers’ delegates with the 
Government labor authorities for the an- 
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nual increases regularly granted every 
year upon renewal of annual labor con- 
tracts being negotiated by labor authori- 
ties with representatives of labor and 
management. Principal among these 
demands were those of the banking em- 
ployees, the white-collar workers of the 
Lima area, the longshoremen’s and 
stevedores’ unions, the transportation 
workers, and the Government employees. 

A demand for wage increases resulted 
in a strike cf the workers on the Central 
Railroad of Peru which paralyz2d traffic 
for a period of about 2 weeks. The strike 
was not lifted until a 20-percent wage 
bonus was granted as a temporary set- 
tlement by the Government, which haa 
assumed administration of the road, 
Traffic was resumed on August 26. 

Effective September 1, all salaried em- 
ployees of the Government, including 
members of the armed forces, police, and 
Government agencies, were granted a 
bonus of 20 percent calculated on base 
pay. The preamb‘e of the enacting Su- 
preme Decree describes the measure as 
transitory and spec‘fies that it is not an 
increase in salary.” 

In line with the bonus granted to Gov- 
ernment employees, a Supreme Decree of 
September 4, 1948, ordered a general in- 
crease to salaried workers in the Lima- 
Callao area, retroactive to May 1, 1948. 
With a few exceptions, monthly salaries 
were increased on a sliding scale by 30 
percent on the first 300 soles, 20 percent 
on the second 300 soles, 10 percent on the 
following 400 soles, and 5 percent on the 
remainder. 

A notable developmen: in the Peruvian 
tire market was the marked decline in 
imports during the first half of 1948. 
Compared with 527841 kilograms im- 
ported in the January-to-June period of 
1947, tire imports in the corresponding 
6 months of 1948 reached only 22,931 
kilograms. The drop in imports is at- 
tributed to the following circumstances: 
Severe import restrictions occasioned by 
the shortage of foreign exchange: the 
sharp increase in customs duty effective 
since June 15, 1947; and the expansion 
of tire productionin Peru. Trade sources 
state that the present barriers to imports 
practically exclude foreign participation, 
and that domestic tires and tubes have 
virtual control of the market. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CONTROLS MODIFIED 


The Peruvian Government has modified 
basically its exchange regulations by a Su- 
preme Decree published and effective Sep- 
tember 9, 1948, according to a telegram of the 
same date from the United States Embassy, 
Lima. 

The provisions of the new decree are as 
follows: 

(1) Exporters will receive in the form of 
exchange certificates, valid for 30 days, 35 
percent of the net foreign-exchange proceeds 
of exports. 


(2) Exchange certificates may be used for 
approved imports, foreign payment Of sery. 
ices, including interest and dividends, or for 
negotiation in the free market. 

(3) The Government will collect a sur. 
charge of 3.50 soles per dollar or equivalent 
on all imports under categories (b) and (c) 
(less essential imports) and a surcharge of 10 
soles on imports of certain “excluded” com. 
modities. 

(4) A national exchange fund is created 
consisting of the present exchange holdings, 
the 65 percent of the export proceeds accry. 
ing to the Government, the amounts of ex. 
port duties payable in foreign currencies, and 
the proceeds from new foreign capital in. 
vestments. 

(5) The exchange fund will be used at the 
official rate of exchange to import licenseg 
category (a) commodities (those commodi- 
ties considered essential) and to pay service 
of Government obligations abroad as well ag 
those which may be authorized for other non. 
exporters 

(6) All foreign payments for travel, family 
remittances to students, and other living 
expenditures, and other miscellaneous ob. 
ligations must be effected by free exchange, 

(7) The Central Reserve Bank is author. 
ized to intervene in the free exchange market 

(8) Unlicensed imports valued up to #59 
are suspended 

(9) The proceeds of the import surcharges 
are to be used to amortize the Government 
food-subsidy debt to the Central Bank, for 
the payment of further food subsidies, and 
to increase the capital of Government banks 
A separate decree authorizes the doubling of 
the minimum reserve requirements against 
present bank deposits and an unlimited in- 


crease of reserves against additional deposits 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTIONS ON DISTRIBUTION AND SALE 
OF TRUCK TIRES LIFTED 

The Government measure established in 
January 1942 restricting the distribution and 
sale of truck tires in Peru has been canceled 
by a Supreme Resolution published Septem- 
ber 3, 1948, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy, Lima, of September 
8, 1948. The reason for the lifting of con- 
trols, according to the resolution, is that the 
short supply situation which previously 
necessitated the establishment of distribu- 
tion and sale restrictions no longer exists as 
there is now adequate domestic truck-tire 
production 

| See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 24, 
1948, for the lifting of similar controls on 


passenger-automobile tires 


ADDITIONAL TAX ESTABLISHED ON 
LUBRICANTS USED IN COUNTRY 


An additional tax of 50 percent of the 
c. i. f. value of imported lubricants and 1 sol 
per gallon on domestic lubricants has been 
established by the Peruvian Government, 
effective from September 1, 1948, through 4 
decree of August 17, published in the Lima 
press of August 20, 1948, according to 4 
report of August 31, 1948, from the United 
States Embassy, Lima Importers or pro- 
ducers in pertinent instances are responsible 
for payment of the corresponding amounts 
to the Treasury 

The preamble to the decree states that the 
measure was taken in conformity with law 
6839 which authorized establishment of a 
Government monopoly of the sale of petro- 
leum and petroleum products. The decree 
alludes to the new tax as a “profit sharing” 
arrangement which will produce revenues for 
the Peruvian Government without the crea- 
tion of a monopoly. It further provides that 
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the net proceeds of the tax are to be used as 

ayment of part of the Government’s share 
of the capital assets of the Empresa Petrolera 
Fiscal, the newly formed Government petro- 
Jeum entity. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ArRIVAL OF GooDsS BEFORE EXPIRATION OF 
LICENSE REQUIRED 


The import-licensing and exchange-con- 
trol regulations in Portugal have been modi- 
fied to require actual arrival of the goods in 
Portugal before the expiration date of the 
license, according to an airgram of August 
31, 1948, from the United States Embassy, 
Lisbon. 

Import licenses are valid for a period of 9) 
days, and extensions (usually for 3) days) 
may be granted upon receipt of applications 
for renewal indicating the reasons for the 
nonarrival of the goods within the 90-day 
period. If a considerable delay is antici- 
pated, licenses may be renewed for periods 
of 60 or 90 days, at the discretion of the 
licensing authorities, 

An extension must be sought if the goods 
are to arrive in Portugal later than the ex- 
piration date of the license. It is not suf- 
ficient that a shipment be en route on the ex- 
piration date Although extensions usually 
are granted, often with considerable delays, 
it is recommended that exporters refrain 
from forwarding shipments unless they are 
covered by licenses which will be valid on the 
expected date of arrival of the goods in 
Portugal 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 7, 
1948, for a summary of the import-license 
regulations 
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Philippines 
Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Philippine foreign trade passed the bil- 
lion-peso mark during the first 7 months 
of 1948, according to an announcement 
of the Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
Manila. Figures for the period, compared 
with the corresponding months in 1947, 
are shown below: 
Philippine Foreign Trade, Janyary—July 1948 


{1,000 FEsos '| 


1948 1947 
Exports 396, 651 272, 360 
Imports 672, 307 630, 708 
Total 1, 068, 958 903, 068 
One peso U. S. $9.50 


Although imports and exports were in 
excess of the corresponding values for 
the first 7 months of 1947, imports for 
1948 as a whole are expected to fall below 
the 1,022,700,000 pesos reached in 1947. 
A decline in the rate of imports has al- 
ready been indicated, and the recession 
may be accentuated with the imposition, 
under the import-control law, of restric- 
tions on imports of luxuries and nones- 
Sentials. 
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Exports, on the other hand, are ex- 
pected to maintain recent advances, thus 
narrowing further the heavy excess of 
imports which has persisted since the 
war. Although significant increases in 
exports of copra and abaca appear un- 
likely, shipments of sugar and lumber are 
expected to show substantial gains dur- 
ing the remaining months of the year. 
Total export trade in 1947 was valued at 
531,097,000 pesos. 


TYPHOON DAMAGE 


Constant rainfall and continued flood- 
ing in central Luzon during the second 
half of August caused several deaths and 
severe damage to newly planted rice and 
other crops, as well as considerable dam- 
age to buildings and dwellings, according 
to telegrams from the American Embassy 
in Manila, September 2. When the ty- 
phoon reached Manila early in Septem- 
ber, about 70 percent of the city report- 
edly was inundated, streets and buildings 
were damaged, and ports of the metro- 
politan area were without potable water. 
With communications seriously disrupt- 
ed, a comprehensive estimate of total 
damage is not yet available. 

President Quirino ordered Government 
agencies to give all possible aid to the 
storm victims, but with the disaster in 
Luzon followed immediately by volcanic 
eruption and earthquakes on Camiguin 
Island off the northern coast of Min- 
danao, both Government and private re- 
lief facilities are believed to be severely 
taxed. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


During the second quarter of 1948 
there was a continuation of the business 
recession of the preceding quarter, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Embassy, Ankara. Turkey’s gold and 
foreign-exchange resources declined. 
Exports remained at a low level, and im- 
ports payable in dollars were sharply re- 
stricted. The adverse effects of last 
year’s short crops, particularly cereals, 
were still strong, despite the very favor- 
able outlook for the forthcoming har- 
vests. Industrial output remained com- 
paratively steady and new construction 
was fairly active. Further progress was 
made in the negotiation of trade agree- 
ments with European countries. 


FINANCE 


The gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the Central Bank of Turkey con- 
tinued to decline during the second quar- 
ter of 1948. The gold holdings amounted 
on June 26 to T£458,541,000 (of which 
T£238 824,000 was held abroad) as com- 
pared with T£478,540,000 (T£260,060,000) 
on April 3. The drop in gold resources 


was due to an additional payment on the 
United States Federal! Reserve Bank loan. 

The foreign-exchange holdings de- 
creased from T£193,639,000 on April 3 to 
T£146,630,000 on June 26, with a further 
decline indicated in July (T£119,668,000) . 
The decline in foreign exchange resulted 
chiefly from a steady drop in the supply 
of pounds sterling, which were estimated 
at T£76,397,000 on June 26 as contrasted 
with a peak of T£184,413,000 in Septem- 
ber 27, 1947. The recent relaxation of 
export restrictions to the sterling areas 
has not yet had any effect on Turkey’s 
sterling receipts, which continue to be 
exceeded by sterling expenditures. 

Although dollars are still in short sup- 
ply, a slight improvement in the dollar 
situation was noted. Dollar import li- 
censes, estimated at between T£600,000 
and T£700,000, were approved during 
June for private commercial imports of 
tractors, pharmaceuticals, Diesel engines, 
generators, and medical instruments. 
These are believed to have been the first 
dollar licenses in any quantity made 
available since the latter part of the first 
quarter of 1948. 

The foreign-exchange liabilities of the 
Central Bank of Turkey were also less at 
the end of the second quarter, amount- 
ing to T£70,901,000 as compared with 
T£97,197,000 on April 3, with another 
drop indicated during July (T£64,638 - 
000). Other changes in the statement 
of the Central Bank as compared with 
the first quarter were a decline in ad- 
vances and an increase in deposits and 
the quantity of commercial paper dis- 
counted. 

The trend of gold prices was downward 
during the quarter, the gold sovereign 
being quoted on July 2 at T£54 as com- 
pared with T£58.5 on April 2. Open- 
market quotations for dollars and Swiss 
francs were also lower, the former being 
quoted at T£3.66 on July 2 against T£3.91 
on April 2 and the latter, T£0.915 against 
T£0.945. 

Note circulation declined during the 
second quarter, totaling T£865,517,000 on 
June 26 as compared with T£890,496,000 
on Apri! 3. The ratio of gold to notes in 
circulation on these dates was 52.9 and 
53.7 percent, respectively, while that of 
gold and foreign exchange to notes in 
circulation was 61.7 and 645, respec- 
tively. 

Supplemental budget appropriations 
were voted during the quarter, which in- 
creased the over-all 1948 expenditures by 
T£78,754,000. Since the beginning cf 
1948 supplemental appropriations have 
amounted to approximately T£95,600,000, 
raising total budgetary expenditures to 
T£1,243,563,000. The appropriation for 
national defense has been increased by 
T£100,000,000, bringing the total author- 
ized up to the present time to T£477,- 
000,000. 





In June the Ministry of Finance placed 
on the market an issue of internal Gov- 
ernment bonds amounting to T£65,000,- 
000. These bonds are expected to cover 
part of the estimated 1948 budget deficit 
of T£128,000,000. 


AGRICULTURE 


Good yie!ds are indicated for most 
crops, particularly wheat. The wheat 
crop is expected to approximate 4,500,- 
000 metric tons as contrasted with 3,000,- 
000 in 1947. The barley yield is also sub- 
stantially larger, and moderate increases 
are also indicated for other cereals. 

The acreage sown to tobacco was esti- 
mated at approximately 30 percent 
smaller than in 1947, but the average 
yield is higher and a crop of between 
75,000 and 80,000 metric tons is forecast, 
which represents a decline of about 25 
percent from the preceding year. In- 
creasing difficulty is being experienced 
in disposing of tobacco stocks, because 
of the loss of the German market which 
ncrmally took about 40 percent of total 
tobacco exports. Special efforts are be- 
ing made to find substitute outlets for 
this product in Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Poland, and in the present zones of Ger- 
many. 

The yield of cotton is expected to ap- 
proximate the 1947 crop of 59,500 metric 
tons, although the sown acreage is slight- 
ly larger. An excellent yield of sugar 
beets is indicated, but the total sugar 
production is expected to be below do- 
mestic requirements. Sugar was ra- 
tioned throughout the second quarter; 
for the month ended June 15 the quota 
was fixed at 2.2 pounds per person but 
was subsequently raised to 4.4 pounds per 
person in Ankara and some other areas. 

A larger yield of raisins is anticipated. 
The fig crop is expected to be about the 
same as last year, but a much smaller 
yield of olive oil is forecast. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial output during the second 
quarter of 1948 was estimated at slightly 
less than in the preceding quarter. State 
enterprises, which account for a major 
percentage of total production, operated 
at almost capacity levels, and high out- 
put was also reported by private firms in 
the Izmir and Ankara areas. In the 
Istanbul area, however, there was in- 
creasing evidence of lower production 
among private firms; several large cot- 
ton-textile plants reduced the number of 
shifts, and some small firms closed down 
completely. The leather and rubber in- 
dustries also curtailed operations as 
much as 50 percent. The reduced opera- 
tions were attributed to lower consumer 
demand as well as increased competition 
from imports, the supply of which has 
expanded steadily. The demand for con- 
struction materials, on the other hand, 
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continued strong and output remained at 
a high level. 

Private construction work continued at 
a high level, and the funds available for 
public projects were increased substan- 
tially during the quarter. The number 
of permits issued by the Ankara Munici- 
pal Government for private construction 
during the 4 months ended July 31 aver- 
aged 96 per month as compared with 69 
for the first quarter of 1948 and 41 for 
the calendar year 1947; in Istanbul 
monthly permits averaged 233 against 
179 for the first 3 months of this year. 

In June the Grand National Assembly 
increased the appropriation for several 
Government construction programs. The 
allowance for improvement of Trabzon 
harbor was raised to T£20,000,000 from 
T£10,000,000, and the appropriation for 
construction of the railway from Filyos 
to Eregli and the improvement of Eregli 
harbor was increased to T£20,000,000 
from T£10,000,000. The Grand National 
Assembly also approved in principle on 
July 9 the expenditure of T£165,000,000 
for a flood control, irrigation, and drain- 
age program, to be completed over a pe- 
riod of 10 years. This represents an ex- 
pansion of the 12-year program for the 
same purpose which was started in 1938 
and for which T£121,000,000 was appro- 
priated. The new law empowers the 
Ministry of Finance to issue interest- 
bearing bonds up to T£120,000,000. 


MINERALS 

Production of minerals during the sec- 
ond quarter continued at a relative’y 
high level, with latest available data (first 
quarter) indicating higher output for 
most products than last year. The pro- 
duction of chrome ore at Guleman, based 
on quantity transported between the 
mine and the railway at Maden, reached 
a record of 65,000 metric tons during the 
first 6 months of 1948. During the first 
quarter of 1948 copper-ingot production 
totaled 2,950 tons compared with 2,530 in 
the like period of 1947; lignite output was 
also above last year, totaling 164.800 and 
132,600 tons, respectively; coal produc- 
tion (unwashed) was down slightly to 
985,000 from 1,016,000; and iron-ore 
output was 24,114 net tons against 19,163. 

The number of employees placed in 
jobs during the second quarter, according 
to figures of the Employment Exchange 
System, totaled 10,292 and the number of 
applications 10,817; this compares with 
6,796 and 8,919, respectively, for the first 
quarter of 1948. These figures do not 
reflect total employment, inasmuch as 
the Turkish basic law (act No. 3008 of 
June 15, 1937) applies only to industrial 
and commercial undertakings, and to 
mining and land transportation enter- 
prises, employing 10 or more persons, and 
excludes such large groups as maritime 
and agricultural workers. The number 
of workers employed by the enterprises 


coming under this law totaled 288,334 at 
the end of the second quarter against 
288,500 on March 31. 

FRICES 

Prices continued to rise during Apri] 
and May but declined in June. The 
wholesale price index (1938=100) 
dropped to 470.4 in June (419.6 in June 
1947) after reaching a high for 1938 of 
494.9 in April (433.1 in April 1947); this 
compares with 446.3 in January (433 3 in 
January 1947). 

The cost-of-living index (Ankara) 
rose steadily during the first 5 months 
from 330.5 in January (325.0 in January 
1947) to a high for the year of 351.6 in 
May (321.5 in May 1947) and subsequent- 
ly declined to 327.8 in June (318.2). Ac. 
cording to the components of this index, 
food prices increased; the other costs re- 
mained unchanged. (Rents are included 
in this index at the official rate, whereas 
in practice actual rents are reported to 
be much higher than the official index 
indicates.) 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign-trade turn-over in the 
second quarter of 1948 was considerably 
smaller than in the comparable period of 
1947, and the import surplus totaled 
T£65,516,000 against an export balance 
of T£802,000 a year ago. The unfavor- 
able trade position was due largely toa 
shrinkage in exports, which totaled 
T£102,249,000 against T£161,885,000 in 
the second quarter of 1947, while imports 
rose Slightly to T£167,765,000 from 
T£161,083,000 (T£1-—-$0.357). 

Imports from the United States during 
the second quarter amounted to T£35,- 
512,000 as compared with T£54,082,000 in 
the like period of 1947, and exports to 
the United States totaled T£25,973,000 
and T£22,301,000, respectively. 

During the first half of 1948 imports 
exceeded exports by T£150,495,000, 
whereas in the comparable period of last 
year there was an export balance of 
T£117 282,000. This trade balance shift 
was due to a considerable drop in ex- 
ports (T£203,405,000 against T£389,135,- 
000) as well as an expansion in imports 
(T£353,900,000 against T£271,853,000). 


ECONOMIC AGREEMENTS 


The Grand National Assembly ap- 
proved on July 8 the Economic Coopera- 
tion Agreement between Turkey and the 
United States. To handle the affairs 
connected with Turkey’s participation in 
this program, the Turkish Government 
established an American Credits Com- 
mittee. This committee is also responsi- 
ble for handling all matters relating to 
credits which Turkey may obtain from 
the International Bank as well as all 
other matters to be handled within 
Turkey relating to the external financing 
of Turkey’s economic recovery program. 
Its chairman is the Minister of Finance; 
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it is composed of representatives of the 
major ministries of the Government con- 
cerned in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

During the second quarter, the Turkish 
Government continued its campaign to 
find outlets for export products through 
the negotiations of new or revised trade 
agreements based on credit or compensa- 
tion arrangements. 

On June 12, an agreement was signed 
by the Turkish and Finnish Govern- 
ments, which provides for reciprocal 
credits up to ceilings of US$500,000. Ac- 
cording to this agreement, Finland 
agreed to purchase one million kilograms 
of tobacco during the first year of the 
agreement. 

On June 15, a Trade and Payments 
Agreement between Sweden and Turkey 
was signed in Ankara. The published 
text of these agreements resemble those 
of the agreements with the French Zone 
of Occupation in Germany and with 
Finland, except that no credit arrange- 
ments are included. It is expected that 
under the provisions of the new agree- 
ment Turkey will sell to Sweden tobacco, 
dried fruit, chrome, oil cakes, linseed, 
cotton, copper, entrails, and_ skins. 
Among the commodities which Sweden is 
expected to sell to Turkey are paper, 
cardboard, machines and tools, iron and 
steel articles, and telephone equipment. 

An agreement with Poland was ne- 
gotiated at the end of June, and the trade 
agreements with Italy and Belgium were 
temporarily extended to allow time for 
the renegotiation of these agreements, 
but no formal negotiations had begun 
when the quarter ended. 


Union of South 
Africa 
Exchange and Finance 


BupGet FOR FIscAL YEAR 1948-49 
PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT 


On August 9, 1948, the South African 
Budget for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1949, was presented to the first session of the 
Union’s Tenth Parliament by the new Min- 
ister of Finance 

As outlined by the Minister, the new 
budget envisages an excess of revenue over 
expenditures totaling £6,903,000 for this fiscal 
year. Total estimated expenditures are cal- 
culated at £130,597,000 as against total esti- 
mated revenue of £137,500,000. Provision is 
made in the new budget for increased pen- 
sions and public-service allowances, contri- 
butions to the United Nations Appeal for 
Children, and the National Road Fund, 
which amount to £5,070,000. At the same 
time, the Minister of Finance earmarked £6,- 
210,000 from the anticipated surplus of £6,- 
903,000 for tax reductions which include: 
The repeal of surcharges on income; in- 
creased rebates on income tax; certain minor 
Concessions on income tax; abolition of the 
graduated stamp duty on brokers’ notes; abo- 
lition of wartime surcharges on transfer 
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duty; and a reduction in taxation on gold 
mines. After taking these tax reductions 
into account an estimated net surplus of 
£693,000 would remain at the end of this fis- 
cal year. No reduction in excise duties was 
made. 

Principal estimated expenditures of the 
Government for the fiscal year 1948-49 are as 
follows (in thousands of pounds sterling): 
Provincial administrations, £18,300; pensions, 
£15,200; public debt, £12,700;. posts, tele- 
graphs, and telephones, £10,400; defense, 
£9,750; education, £8,300; police, £7,750; 
agriculture, £5,260; social welfare, £4,200; 
health, £3,391; native affairs, £3,325; public 
works, £3,000; labor, £2,900; commerce and 
industries, £2,661; transport (not including 
the budget for the South African Railways 
and Harbors Administration which is pre- 
sented separately), £2,070. 

In his budget speech, the Minister of Fi- 
nance placed the net total debt of the Union 
as of March 31, 1948, at £592,174,000, of which 
the internal debt amounted to £583,974,000. 
He called attention to the increasing cost of 
Government and observed that the ‘“expendi- 
ture mania” which had become widespread 
would have to be checked. He proposed to 
cut down on capital expenditures and to de- 
fer such projects which were not absolutely 
essential. Capital from oversea sources, he 
pointed out, is less plentiful and the Union 
must depend more on its own resources in 
the future. (In this connection, contrary to 
general expectations, the large surplus of 
£8,900,000 which had accrued to the previous 
Government during the last fiscal year was 
not earmarked for tax reductions in the new 
budget, but, instead, was transferred to the 
loan account to be used for capital expendi- 
tures.) 

The Minister also touched upon the for- 
eign-exchange position of the Union in his 
speech and warned that unnecessary imports 
would have to be checked if import restric- 
tions were to be avoided. 

In general, the budget presented by the 
Minister of Finance was regarded as a sound 
and conservative one, with sufficient conces- 
sions made to please nearly all segments of 
the population. Some commercial and in- 
dustrial circles, however, felt that larger tax 
reductions should have been granted to the 
gold mines. On the other hand, some finan- 
cial quarters considered tax reductions at 
this time imprudent because of existing in- 
flationary trends in the general economy and, 
further, because they believed that over-all 
revenue is likely to decline somewhat in the 
coming year. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


Principal events in the United King- 
dom during July 1948 included the publi- 
cation of the first report of the National 
Coal Board, the ending of bread ration- 
ing, and the announcement that food 
subsidies are costing more than budgeted 
for, a reaffirmation of the Government’s 
disinflation policy, the strong parliamen- 
tary support given the Government on 
the ECA bilateral agreement with the 
United States, and the announcement of 
the intention to establish an Anglo-U. S. 
Advisory Council on industrial productiv- 
ity. 

Much publicity was given to the Coal 
Board’s deficit of £23,000,000 in its first 
year of administering the nationalized 


coal industry. The report, however, 
pointed out that the year’s accounts in- 
cluded a £15,000,000 payment for interest 
and interim income to former colliery 
owners and a loss of nearly £2,000,000 on 
coal imported from the United States so 
that the net loss on operations was 
£6,000,000. 

Bread rationing*ended on July 24, the 
Minister of Food stating that the outlook 
for wheat supplies justifies the step. He 
also announced that the cost to the 
Exchequer of subsidies paid to stabilize 
the price of food was running at an 
annual rate of £470,000,000. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had implied in 
his budget speech in April that the an- 
nual cost would not exceed £400,000,000. 
The release of the figures on food sub- 
sidies was received with some consterna- 
tion. However, the continued upward 
trend of the index prices of imported 
food, unaccompanied by major changes 
in retail food prices, might well have 
given warning of an increase in the cost 
of the subsidies. The Government’s re- 
luctance to pass on to the consumer re- 
cent increases in the cost of imported 
foods arose in part out of its desire to 
curtail demands for new wage increases. 

There was some evidence during July 
of success in the Government’s disinfla- 
tion policy. Retail and wholesale stocks 
of consumer goods were increasing, and 
rising prices have, as expressed by The 
Economist, “conspired with falling in- 
comes and with a changed psychology to 
transform many markets” so that “the 
ebb tide of demand” has apparently come 
on the scene. Resulting complaints by 
producers and traders that deflation is 
being carried too far, prompted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to reaffirm 
the Government’s determination to pur- 
sue its policy of disinflation as outlined 
in the Budget speech in April. He 
pointed out that, even though a few in- 
dustries making nonessentials may be 
feeling the pinch, inflationary pressures 
at home were still diverting to domestic 
markets goods which might otherwise be 
exported. 

On July 6, the House of Commons ap- 
proved by a large majority the bilateral 
ECA agreement with the United States. 
Support came generally from all parties. 
The bulk of the Conservative members 
voted in favor of the agreement. Many 
Conservatives had abstained from vot- 
ing on the Anglo-United States loan in 
December 1946. 

Sir Stafford Cripps announced that 
the Government planned to estab- 
lish an Anglo-U. S. Advisory Council 
made up of representatives of both labor 
and management in the two countries. 
This announcement was criticized chiefly 
because it was released at a press con- 
ference in Paris rather than in the House 
of Commons. Although some sectors of 
public opinion expressed fear that the 
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ECA administration might dictate meas- 
ures to British industry, there also was 
widespread feeling that such a body had 
much to contribute toward increasing 
industrial productivity. 

Production indexes for July, as yet 
unavailable, are expected to show some 
effects of the vacation season and a drop 
from June peak levels. The major 
achievements in June were the continued 
gains in steel production, automobile out- 
put, and in the output of the machinery 
and other engineering trades, many of 
which have already more than hit the 
monthly year-end export target rates. 
Textile production also showed consid- 
erable improvement, but was still below 
the volume targets set for production 
and exports. 

Coal output, showing rather more than 
the usual holiday drop in July, remained 
above the level of July 1947. However. 
production must be increased in the last 
quarter, if the year’s target of 211,000,000 
tons is to be reached. 

The shifting of manpower from the 
less esSential to the more important and 
undermanned export industries has not 
progressed as rapidly as planned in the 
Economic Survey for 1948. At the end 
of June, coal mining was still short 25,000 
workers and 86,000 more workers were 
needed in the textile industry, whereas 
there was an increase in the labor force 
engaged in building, public service, and 
in certain other categories slated for a 
decrease. 

Exports of United Kingdom products 
in July, seasonally a good month, touched 
a record high in both volume and value. 
Although the value figure for imports was 
also high, when c. i. f. values are reduced 
to probable f. o. b. values by deducting 
15 percent, the visible trade deficit was 
only £5,800,000 ($23,400,000). The aim 
set out in the Economic Survey for 1948 
is to reduce the monthly average trade 
deficit from £37,000,000 ($149,000,000) in 
1947 to about £14,000,000 ($56,000,000) in 
1948. The good showing in July brought 
the monthly average for the year so far, 
to £14,500,000 ($58,400,000), whereas for 
the first half year it was £16,000,000 ($64,- 
000,000). 

The improvement in the trade balance 
has been accomplished only through a 
considerable increase in the volume of 
exports, which rose from about 102 per- 
cent of the 1938 figure in the first half of 
1947 to 130 percent in the first half of 
1948, and to 149 percent in July. How- 
ever, the value of imports over this same 
period also rose rapidly. Higher prices 
accounted for about one-half and the in- 
crease in volume for the other half of the 
rise in the value of imports. 


Exchange and Finance 
EXCHANGE OF STERLING NOTES 


On August 13, 1948, the British exchange- 
control authorities issued an amendment to 
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Foreign Exchange Notice No. 242 which gov- 
erns the exchange of sterling notes by non- 
residents who are leaving the United King- 
dom after a temporary visit. Authorized 
banks in the United Kingdom are now per- 
mitted to exchange sterling notes up to a 
maximum of £20 in all for any one traveler 
instead of the £5 limit previously in force. 

Sterling notes, to the limit specified, may 
be exchanged for sterling travelers’ checks 
available in the traveler’s country of per- 
manent residence or for foreign currency 
notes appropriate to the traveler's country 
of permanent residence, or may be credited to 
a sterling account appropriate to the travel- 
er’s country of permanent residence. 

The authorized bank concerned must be 
reasonably satisfied that the notes were ob- 
tained in the United Kingdom by the sale 
of foreign currency or by debit of a sterling 
account appropriate to the traveler’s country 
of permanent residence. The traveler is re- 
quired to sign a declaration that he has not 
exchanged other sterling notes through an- 
other bank. No exchange-control forms need 
be completed. 

Travelers leaving the United Kingdom may 
not take foreign-currency notes exceeding 
the equivalent of £10 or the amount marked 
in their passport when they arrived, which- 
ever is the greater. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


. 
GENEVA AGREEMENT TARIFF REDUCTIONS 
MADE 


The Treasury of the United Kingdom has 
issued Orders which implement the Geneva 
Agreement concluded in October 1947. Un- 
der the Agreement, the reduction in the rates 
of duty on certain United Kingdom imports 
could be made by the Government of the 
United Kingdom at any time up to Septem- 
ber 1, 1948. In accordance with that pro- 
viso, the rates and/or margin of preference 
on the following items have been reduced or 
altered effective from August 9, 1948: Motor 
bicycles, motor tricycles, and agricultural 
tractors; silk and artificial-silk stockings and 
socks, and silk and artificial-silk clothing. 
For the rates of duty now in force on these 
articles, see the Agreement rates set out in 
the supplement to the International Refer- 
ence Service entitled ‘Reports on Geneva 
Tariff Concessions,” Report No. 8, United 
Kingdom, published by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SALE or CausTIc SODA REGULATED 


On August 23, 1948, the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment issued a decree regulating the sale 
of caustic soda, according to an airgram 
from the United States Embassy at Monte- 
video, dated September 3, 1948. All persons 
possessing caustic soda in quantities greater 
than 20 kilograms must notify the National 
Subsistence and Price Control Council of the 
location and amount of their holdings and 
the purpose for which they will be used. Im- 
porters must submit import permits to the 
Council for inspection before customs au- 
thorities will release imports of caustic soda. 
Effective August 23, 1948, the sale, delivery, 
or transportation of caustic soda without a 
permit issued by the Council is prohibited. 
All dealers and users must make monthly 
reports of sales, purchases, imports, and 
stocks on hand. The commercialization of 
soda ash is declared to be free. 


The decree appears to be prompted by the 
efforts of the Uruguayan Government to alle. 
viate the current shortage of caustic SOda, 
and insure its use for essential purposes, 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON INTERLINING MATERIAL 
DECREASED 


A new tariff classification for interlining 
material composed of 66 percent of cotton 
and 34 percent of artificial silk for use in the 
manufacture of collars has been created, ac. 
cording to a resolution of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance published in the Gacetg 
Oficial of August 30, 1948, and effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, as reported by the United 
States Embassy at Caracas on September 3, 
1948. 

The letter ‘“F’’ has been added as a sub. 
classification to tariff item No. 144, to reaq 
as follows: 


Item Duty in bolivares 
No. Classification per gross kilogram 
144 Miscellaneous made-up articles 
and manufactures: 
(f) Interlinings of silk with mixture 
of cotton simply cut, unsewn, 
used in the manufacture of 
shirt collars win 


NoTeE: The bolivar=approximately $0.30, 
United States currency at the official rate. 


This change reduces considerably the rate 
of duty on such material; it was previously 
classified as artificial silk, under item No 
139 (D) and was subject to duty at the rate 
of 12 bolivares per gross kilogram. 


NEW CLASSIFICATION FOR CERTAIN TYPES 
OF METALS AND ALLOYS 


A special classification in the Venezuelan 
tariff schedule has been created to cover such 
metals and alloys as magnesium, chromium, 
manganese, and cobalt, not previously in- 
cluded in the tariff schedule, according to 
a resolution of the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Finance published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
August 30, 1948, and effective September 1 
1948, as reported by the United States Em- 
bassy at Caracas on September 1, 1948 

The following number has been added to 
the custom tariff schedule 


Item Duty in bolivares 
No Classification per gross kilogram 
316 bis Metals not specified or their 

alloys: 

(A) Unworked 0. 001 

(B) Semiworked . 20 

(C) Manufactured, not 
specified —- 1, 20 


A note to this number excludes metals 
technically known as “metals of the platinum 
group”’ which will continue to be included 
under item No. 294. 


TEMPORARY DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF BEEF 


CATTLE 


The duty-free importation into Venezuela 
of beef cattle on the hoof, from September 1, 
1948, to December 31, 1948, inclusive, was au- 
thorized by a resolution of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance on August 30, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the same date, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy at Caracas on September 1, 1948 

Heretofore, beef cattle on the hoof were 
imported under item No. 176 (F) of the 
Venezuelan tariff schedule and were dutiable 
at the rate of 50 bolivares per kilogram (1 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
[International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


BRISTOL AIRPLANES TO°BE BUILT IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Within 2 years after the Australian 
Government approves the plans for the 
manufacture of the 170 Bristol freighter 
aircraft in Australia, the first freighter 
is expected to come off the production 
line. If accepted, the plane will be for 
the Royal Australian Air Force and will 
be manufactured, under license, to B. A. 
Company specifications. 


Test FLIGHTS BY LARGEST ITALIAN-MADE 
PLANE 


Test flights have been made by the 
largest plane made in Italy, the Breda 
Zappata 4-engine transport aircraft No. 
308. This plane has a wing span of 138 
feet, is 121 feet long, and has a maximum 
speed of 367 miles an hour and a cruising 
speed of 292 miles. It can cruise, fully 
loaded, for 10 to 12 hours. It carries a 
crew of 7, in addition to 48 passengers on 
long flights and 80 passengers on short 
flights. The plane weighs 46 to 52 tons. 

The manufacturer, the Ernesto Breda 
Co., of Sosto, San Giovanni, near Rome, 
has announced that an order for three 
of the planes has been received from 
Argentina. 


CONSTRUCTION AT THE FOKKER PLANT, 
AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS 


The Fokker Co. of Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, has a contract with the 
Gloster Aircraft Co., Ltd., Hucclecote, 
England, for the construction, under li- 
cense, of the jet-propelled Gloster Me- 
teors. Construction of this equipment 
at the Fokker plant is expected to start 
late in 1949. 


Beverages 


Hops CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, 
SWITZERLAND 


There are now 58 breweries in Switzer- 
land. Production of beer is geared to 
demand and consumption; preliminary 
estimates place the 1948 production at 
1,800,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter—26.42 
gallons) and that of 1947 at 1,365,000 
hectoliters. 

The brewery year in Switzerland is 
from October 1 to September 30. An- 
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nual production figures therefore refer 
to September 30 of the year indicated. 

The Swiss Brewers Association esti- 
mates the annual consumption of hops at 
300 metric tons, with Germany and 
Czechoslovakia the main suppliers. 

Imports of hops in the first half of 
1948 amounted to 117,925 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds). Imports in 
1947 totaled 388,270 kilograms; in 1946, 
to 289,406 kilograms; and in 1945, to 
36,904 kilograms. 

German hops come mainly from the 
United States Zone and, to a smaller 
though increasing extent, from the 
French Zone. Importers are not experi- 
encing any difficulty in obtaining hops 
from Czechoslovakia. In view of the fact 
that only about 120 tons of Switzerland’s 
normal yearly requirement of 300 tons 
had been imported during the first half 
of 1948, the heaviest imports are ex- 
pected to take place after the hops have 
been harvested and packed. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The hop acreage in Canada in 1948 
probably will not exceed 1,700 acres, as 
compared with an estimated 1,926 acres 
in 1947 and 2,006 acres in 1946. 

No formal estimates of 1948 hops pro- 
duction have been made, but from re- 
ports of prospects in British Columbia 
and from field trips in Ontario and Que- 
bec, it is believed that not more than 
2,000,000 pounds will be harvested in 
Canada this year. Production in 1947 
was estimated at 2,121,000 pounds. 

Prices to hop producers have not been 
announced, but with lowered production 
as in 1947, which was accompanied by a 
2-cent per pound increase, it Seems rea- 
sonable to predict that at least 80 cents 
per pound will be paid for the 1948 crop. 

Canada is believed to be in a position 
to import more hops in 1948 than during 
any other recent year. Estimated 1948 
production is down, production of ale, 
beer, and porter continues to increase; 
and Provincial laws are being enacted to 
make beer more readily available. The 
annexation of Newfoundland, set for 
early 1949, may increase local consump- 
tion because the present high tariffs to 
that country will be reduced, if not re- 
moved. 

Canada’s production of hops amounts 
to about two-thirds of the quantity im- 
ported, or roughly about two-fifths of the 
country’s normal consumption. Canada 
exports small quantities of hops to Great 


Britain, Newfoundland, Belgium, Ireland 
(Eire), Jamaica, Argentina, and St. 
Pierre, and, occasionally, reexports to the 
United States for certain specific tests. 
Such exports in recent years seldom have 
exceeded 150,000 pounds. 

In 1945, the United States supplied all 
of the hops imported into Canada. Since 
that year, Czechoslovakia has furnished 
up to 152,000 pounds annually; and in 
1947 and the first half of 1948, the United 
Kingdom exported small quantities of 
hops to Canada. In 1945 Canadian im- 
ports of hops were valued at $1,916,000; 
in 1946, at $2,171,000; and in 1947, at 
$2,801,000. Exports in 1945 were placed 
at $149,000; in 1946, at $156,000; and in 
1947, at $139,000. 

The trend in Canada is definitely to- 
ward an increased production of beer. 
Recently, restrictions were removed in 
the Province of Prince Edward Island 
which may not increase the quantity 
actually consumed, but which does indi- 
cate the tendency in Canada to make 
beer, especially ale, readily available to 
consumers. i 

Canadian exports of beer in 1947 were 
valued at $4,671,000, of which the United 
States purchases amounted to $1,322,000, 
and 34 other countries received ship- 
ments of Canadian ale, beer, or porter 
during that year. 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION OF SODIUM BICHROMATE AND 
CHROMIUM SULFATE, BRAZIL 


Only one firm in Brazil—Productos 
Quimicos Elekeiroz, S. A., Sao Paulo— 
produces sodium bichromate and chro- 
mium sulfate. Annual output is about 
10 and 40 metric tons, respectively. The 
quality is said to be less satisfactory for 
tanning purposes than that of the im- 
ported products. Chrome ore from de- 
posits in the State of Bahia is the raw 
material. The use of chromium tan- 
ning materials varies according to the 
availability of sodium and potassium bi- 
chromate, which some of the larger tan- 
neries prefer, but it is estimated that 
current annual consumption is 800 or 
900 tons. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF SODA AND SODIUM 
COMPOUNDS 


Canada’s exports of soda and sodium 
compounds in the first half of 1948 
dropped by more than $500,000 in value 
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from those in the corresponding period 
of 1947, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics reports. Totals were $2,428,000 
and $2,965,000, respectively. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Alcohol production in the Dominican 
Republic in the first half of 1948 dropped 
to 245,816 gallons, as compared with 
407,441 gallons in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 


IMPORTS, FINLAND 


Finland’s imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals in the first quarter of 
1948 amounted to 412,700,000 Finnish 
marks (136 Finnish marks=US$1). The 
total in the first quarter of 1947 was 
203,700,000 Finnish marks. 


FRENCH SHIPMENTS TO NORWAY 


Under a l-year agreement effective 
June 11, 1948, France will export to Nor- 
way a number of industrial chemicals. 
These include 3,000 metric tons of caus- 
tic soda, 800 tons of magnesium chlo- 
ride, 800 tons of magnesium sulfate, 600 
tons of sodium sulfate (calcined), 400 
tons of sodium sulfate (crystallized), 
anl smaller quantities of other products. 


PRODUCTION IN BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Production of heavy chemicals and 
fertilizers in Schleswig-Holstein (Bizonal 
Area), Germany, increased in the second 
quarter of 1948, but raw materials are 
becoming more difficult to obtain. Pro- 
ducers of some basic chemicals have be- 
gun to use a larger portion of their output 
for further processing, thus reducing the 
supplies of these materials available to 
nonproducers. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, INDOCHINA 


Alcohol production in Indochina (‘(Co- 
chin China area) increased to 12,299 
hectoliters in the second quarter of 1948, 
from 9,235 hectoliters in the first quarter. 


SITUATION IN ITALY 


Italian import requirements of phos- 
phate rock in the 1948-49 fiscal year are 
estimated at 800,000 metric tons. It is 
expected that in 1951-52 they will have 
increased to 1,200,000 tons, or 50 percent 
above the 1938 imports. 

Italy’s imports of inorganic chemicals 
in 1947 totaled 29,456 metric tons, valued 
at $5,800,000. Exports of these products 
amounted to 39,652 tons, worth $6,- 
160,000. ‘(Conversions to dollar value 
were made by the Central Institute of 
Statistics, Rome.) 

Two companies in Sicily have aban- 
doned the manufacture of citric acid 
from natural lime citrate and have con- 
verted to the fermentation process, 
whereas other producers have closed 
their plants, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. The natural prod- 
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uct cannot compete with the synthetic in 
the international market, it is stated. In 
1935, Italy accounted for about 70 per- 
cent of world production of natural 
citric acid; by 1939 the percentage had 
dropped to 50, and it has now declined 
still further. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


The Japanese production index for the 
chemical group (1930-34 equals 100) rose 
to 74 in May 1948, from an average of 45 
in 1947. 


SCHEDULED Imports, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


In the year August 1948 through July 
1949, the Netherlands Indies is scheduled 
to receive from France 3,000 metric tons 
of caustic soda and 120 tons of formic 
acid. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF CALCIUM 
CYANAMIDE, POLAND 


The output of 83,600 metric tons of 
calcium cyanamide in Poland in the first 
half of 1948 was 27 percent above planned 
production, and 45 percent greater than 
the output in the first half of 1947. 


POSSIBLE INCREASE IN INSECTICIDE 
REQUIREMENTS, SIAM 


Current consumption of insecticides 
in Siam is limited, but the Government 
is considering the establishment of 
spraying (probably by aircraft) as a pub- 
lic service, a foreign chemical publica- 
tion reports. If this plan is carried out, 
considerable quantities of DDT and other 
materials will be needed. 


FRODUCTION OF IRON PYRITES, SPAIN 


Spain’s production of iron pyrites in 
1947 totaled 902,677 metric tons, valued at 
$4,677,360, according to the Mining 
Council, Madrid. 


CausTICc-SoDA PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Turkish State Industries (Sumer 
Bank) produced 1,125 metric tons of 
caustic soda in 1947, and output is ex- 
pected to total 1,250 tons in 1948, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Increased pro- 
duction is not practical because of diffi- 
culty in disposing of the byproduct chlor- 
ine, it is stated. 


PLANNED PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS FROM 
SEA WATER, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A company to produce chemicals from 
sea water has been organized in the 
Union of South Africa, a foreign chemical 
publication reports. Sodium and mag- 
nesium chlorides will be made first; 
eventually, the range of products will 
be increased. The project is still in the 
planning stage, but a site has been se- 
lected at Saldanha Bay, it is stated. 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


Export sales of chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
and colors, amounting to £20,992,000 in 


the second quarter of 1948, have become 
one of the United Kingdom’s most im. 
portant sources of revenue, according to 
the British press. 

Exports of chemicals and drugs from 
the United Kingdom in June 1948 were 3 
percent above the proportionate midyear 
target figure, according to the Board of 
Trade. 

Exports of sodium carbonate and bi- 
carbonate from the United Kingdom in 
the first half of 1948 increased in quan- 
tity by more than 1,000,000 hundred. 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds), 
as compared with exports in the first half 
of 1947, according to the Board of Trade. 
Totals were 2,026,348 and 997,058 hun- 
dredweight, respectively. 

The increase in exports of caustic soda 
was approximately 500,000 hundred- 
weight—exports in the first half of 1948 
totaled 1,175,923 hundredweight, as com- 
pared with 680,859 hundredweight in the 
corresponding period of 1947. 

The United States was the principal 
source of the United Kingdom's imports 
of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors in 
the first half of 1948, according to the 
Board of Trade. Germany was second, 
followed by Belgium France, Union of 
South Africa, Canada, and Chile. The 
United States accounted for £4,891,496, 
compared with £3,489,157 in the first 6 
months of 1947. 


PURCHASES OF CREOSOTE OIL By LarcE 
CONCERN IN U. K. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
United Kingdom, buy annually 36,000,000 
imperial gallons of creosote oil, according 
to the company’s central purchasing 
department. 


Construction 


BUILDING ACTIVITY, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Investments in building construction, 
mainly private residences, in the Domini- 
can Republic during the first half of 1948 
totaled 5,000,000 pesos (1 Dominican Re- 
public peso=$1 U.S. currency). Most of 
the construction activity took place in 
Ciudad Trujillo, Santiago, La Vega, and 
San Francisco de Macoris. The buildings 
and houses were constructed, in the 
main, of concrete and concrete block. 
Repairs and improvements to properties 
also were carried out on an extensive 
scale throughout the country during this 
period. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRY, EGYPT 


Building construction is being encour- 
aged by the Egyptian Government. The 
reduction of ceiling prices for lumber, 
cement, construction steel, and sanitary 
appliances, and the decrease in railroad 
freight rates on building materials were 
among the measures recently taken by 
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the Government to stimulate building 
activity. ‘The Government is further 
assisting the construction industry by 
sponsoring many projects, such as power 
plants and industrial buildings, as well as 
water and irrigation works. 


SITUATION IN CHILE 


Construction activity in Chile during 
the first 5 months of 1948, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1947, 
showed a decrease in area built, but an 
jncrease in total investment and in the 
cost per square meter. Builders expect 
a continuation of this tendency, as credit 
is tight, wages and cost of most construc- 
tion materials are high, and some ma- 
terials are scarce. The costs of imported 
materials have been influenced by in- 
creases in import duties and by the high- 
er rates of dollar exchange. 

Materials which are in short supply 
include construction steel, piping of all 
kinds, electrical conduit, wire, nails, 
wood screws, and builders’ hardware not 
manufactured in Chile. Some improve- 
ment has been noted in the supply of 
plate glass and flat glass, but prices of 
these items, as well as of lumber, are 
higher. Cement production in Chile is 
more than adequate to meet domestic 
requirements, and a small surplus is 
available for export. 

The total combined value of all types 
of building construction in the period 
January 1 to May 31, 1948, amounted to 
662,025,000 pesos ($35,352,000 in U. S. 
currency), an increase in value of 7 per- 
cent over construction during the cor- 
responding period of 1947, although the 
total area constructed was 28 percent 
less. The combined average cost per 
square meter of all types of building con- 
struction was 2,109 pesos ($112)—the 
average cost in the city of Santiago for 
good residential construction was 3,300 
pesos ($176). 

Commercial and industrial projects 
represented 29 percent in value of all 
building construction. This amounted to 
188,660,000 pesos ($10,074,444) and was 
an increase of 10 percent over the cor- 
responding period of 1947. The value of 
public-building construction begun dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1948 amounted 
to 115 percent of the value of all public 
building—an appreciable drop from the 
value of the construction in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 


New BvuILDING MATERIAL PRODUCED IN 
POLAND 


After numerous experiments and tests, 
Polish engineers have produced a new 
building material, called ‘“wood-con- 
crete,” according to the foreign press. 
It is a mixture of specially prepared saw- 
dust, cement, and slag, and is reported to 
be a good substitute for iron, wood, brick, 
and concrete for construction purposes, 
particularly for ceiling beams. 
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It is stated that about 30 square meters 
of ceiling can be built in 1 hour with this 
new material, whereas such work would 
require several days if other materials 
were used. The wood-concrete beams 
are placed close together and covered 
with cement, and the ceilings may then 
be plastered immediately. Inasmuch as 
the beams are hollow, they are relatively 
light and are understood to be very effec- 
tive in keeping out sound. They are ca- 
pable of sustaining a weight of 460 kilo- 
grams (1,012 pounds) per square meter. 
It also is stated that two plants are 
producing these new wood-concrete 
beams, and that the demand far exceeds 
the output. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PANAMA 


The Government of Panama has desig- 
nated the residential housing develop- 
ment at Penocito, on the Trans-Isthmian 
Highway, as the site for constructing 
about 400 homes. These homes are for 
persons dispossessed from lands they had 
been occupying without title in small 
communities on the outskirts of Panama 
City. 

Bids have been opened for construc- 
tion of the main building of the proposed 
new hotel, El Panama, which is to be 
erected in Panama City. Two local firms 
have submitted bids, one for $2,986,622 
and the other for $3,140,000, but, as of 
August 19, no award had been made. 

Plans also are under way to erect 47 
houses in the Vista Hermosa residential 
development near Panama City. The 
$310,000 children’s hospital, being erected 
on the grounds of the Government’s 
Santo Tomas Hospital, is expected to be 
completed by March 1949. 


Rubber and 
Products 


SPAIN’S RUBBER IMPORTS; OUTPUT OF 
TIRES AND TUBES 


Spain’s total imports of natural and 
synthetic rubber amounted to 9,604 met- 
ric tons in 1946 and 7,679 metric tons 
during the first half of 1947. Spanish 
customs statistics for the second half of 
1947 have not yet been released. In the 
first 4 months of 1948, however, accord- 
ing to monthly published statistics, 2,- 
489 tons of rubber were imported, as 
compared with 17,603 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1947. 

Approximately 50 percent of imported 
rubber is allocated for the production of 
tires and tubes. Trade journals report 
the current combined production of au- 
tomobile and truck casings to be in ex- 
cess of 50,000 per month. Government 
officials estimate production more con- 
servatively as 37,000 monthly. Even this 
estimate far exceeds the 25,000 tons per 
month produced in prewar years. 


Shipbuilding 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. S. S. R. 


A 600-horsepower tugboat and two 
3,700-ton oil-tank barges were added re- 
cently to the Volga River fleet; all three 
were built at the Krasnoye Sormovo 
shipyard, near Gorki, U. S. S. R. This 
yard, one of the oldest in the U.S. S. R., 
celebrates its one hundredth anniver- 
sary next year. 

The tug, Krasnoye Sormovo, the first 
of a series, is powered by two 300-horse- 
power Diesel engines (manufactured at 
the Kolomna plant) ; has electrical auxil- 
iary machinery, is screw-driven, and is 
equipped with a powerful tow winch. 
The pulling capacity is increased con- 
siderably by screws equipped with setting 
devices. 

Increased speed with which the above 
vessels are reported to have been com- 
pleted is credited to mechanization of a 
number of operations formerly per- 
formed manually, use of subassembly 
methods, standardization of parts, and 
use of automatic electric welding instead 
of rivets. Krasnoye Sormovo was built in 
a little more than 3 months and construc- 
tion of a second tug is reported to be 
proceeding even faster, whereas prewar 
construction of a similar tug took from 
11% to 2 years. A dry-cargo Diesel ship 
of 2,000-ton capacity, Bolshaya Volga, 
the first of a series of eight, was built 
in 5 months, compared with about 26 
months required before the war for the 
construction of a similar ship. Dry- 
cargo barges, built now in about 24 days, 
took from 6 to 8 months under prewar 
methods. 

The Soviet press also reports the fol- 
lowing developments in shipbuilding: 

A Kiev yard, Leninskaya Kuznitsa, is 
beginning to use production-line meth- 
ods for a new series of tugs for the 
Dnieper River. 

The Gorokhovets yard, Vladimir Prov- 
ince is building petroleum tank barges. 

The Krasnoarmeiskaya yard in Stalin- 
grad has an order for ten 600-horsepower 
tugs similar to the Krasnoye Sormovo 
and about 20 dry-cargo barges of 3,000- 
ton capacity. 

The Molotov (The Urals) yard is 
building tugs for the Kama and the 
North Dvina Rivers. 

The Mordovschikovo yard (Gorki Prov- 
ince) has built this year for the port of 
Astrakhan, four seagoing petroleum 
barges of 5,000-ton capacity; these 
barges are 125 meters long and 20 meters 
wide. This yard is building a 6,000-ton 
capacity petroleum tank river barge, 133 
meters (428 feet) long. 

Upon completion of the Kuibyshev 
yard, which is now under construction, 
river boats are expected to be launched 
at the rate of one a week. 
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The Klaipeda yard, also under con- 
struction, will build fishing vessels and 
floating canneries. 

The Limend yard (Archangel Prov- 
ince) is scheduled to build ten 300- 
horsepower Diesel ships this year, the 
first of which was to be completed in 
June 1948. 

Serial production of a new type 150- 
horsepower Diesel-powered river boat is 
expected to begin soon at the Moscow 
yard which completed tests on an ex- 
perimental model in December 1947. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


TRADE IN TOILETRIES AND LAUNDRY Soap, 
AUSTRALIA 


Imports of toilet preparations into 
Australia were valued at £317,274 in 
1946-47 (£1—US$4.03). A large propor- 
tion was synthetic perfume (nonalco- 
holic) used for domestic manufacture. 
Toilet-preparation exports totaled 
A£538,280 and laundry soaps totaled 
A£328,137, chiefly to South Africa and 
southern Asia. A large proportion of 
these exports were by United States con- 
trolled and affiliated companies. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM 
Honc KoNnG 


Declared exports of gum benzoin from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 7 months of 1948 totaled 2,003 
pounds, valued at $3,861. In the period 
under review, declared exports of musk 
to the United States amounted to 81 
pounds, valued at $11,162. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR AND 
Comoro ISLANDS 


In the first 5 months of 1948, Mada- 
gascar exported essential oils in the 
amount of 229 metric tons, valued at 40,- 
346,000 CFA francs. They consisted of 
clove oil (219 tons, valued at 31,573,000 
francs); ylang-ylang (7 tons, valued at 
8,053,000 francs) ; and other oils (3 tons, 
valued at 720,000 francs). 

Exports of essential oils by the Comoro 
Islands in the same period were slightly 
more than 2 metric tons, with a value 
of 3,526,000 francs. They included 
ylang-ylang (2 tons, valued at 3,291,000 
francs); lemongrass (33 net kilograms, 
12,000 francs); and basil (0.1 ton, 223,- 
000 francs). 


Soap Imports, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Imports of toilet and medicated soap 
in 1947 totaled 58 metric tons valued at 
132,000 guilders (at official exchange 
rate, (1 guilder—US$0.38) and January- 
May imports in 1948 amounted to 74 tons 
valued at 195,000 guilders. 

Laundry-soap imports amounted to 
716 tons in 1947 valued at 423,000 guilders 
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and in January-May 1948 totaled 341 
tons valued at 233,000 guilders. United 
States, Australia, and China were the 
chief sources of supply of toilet and medi- 
cated soaps; practically all the laundry 
soap was received from Singapore. Im- 
port licenses are issued to importers on 
the basis of prewar participation in im- 
ports. 


EXPORTS OF PETITGRAIN AND GUAIAC-Woop 
OIL, PARAGUAY 


Petitgrain-oil exports from Paraguay 
in the first 7 months of 1948 amounted 
to 75,038 kilograms, valued at $405,042, 
a decrease of 77 and 76 percent, respec- 
tively, from the shipments in the cor- 
responding 1947 period. July exports of 
2,000 kilograms, valued at $11,990, were 
down 61 percent both in quantity and 
value compared with exports in July 
1947. 

Paraguay did not export guaiac-wood 
oil in the January-July period of 1948: 
2,860 kilograms, valued at $11,293, were 
exported in the corresponding months 
of 1947. 


U. S. Firm To MANUFACTURE BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS IN REPUBLIC OF THE PHIL- 
IPPINES 


A United States manufacturer who 
has been supplying the Republic of the 
Philippines with beauty preparations 
manufactured in the United States is 
now constructing a plant near Manila. 
The manufacture of a general line of toi- 
let preparations, including lipstick and 
nail polish is expected to begin in Octo- 
ber 1948. The domestically manufac- 
tured products will be marketed under 
the same brand name as those which 
were formerly imported. 


W. K.’s ExPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports from the United Kingdom, as 
reported in the foreign press, for the first 
6 months of 1948 included the following 
products: 

Dentifrices, 1,383,813 pounds; toilet 
paste, powder, creams, and _ lipstick, 
2,969,447 pounds; and perfumery and 
other toilet preparations, 4,997,671 
pounds. 

During the like period of 1947, exports 
of dentifrices totaled 989,791 pounds; 
toilet pastes, powders, creams, and lip- 
sticks amounted to 4,556,673 pounds; 
and perfumery and other toilet prepara- 
tions totaled 4,690,665 pounds. 

Imports of perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations totaled 93,306 pounds for the 
first 6 months of 1948 as against 568,845 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1947 and 440,776 pounds in the first 6 
months of 1938. 

British exports of natural essential oils 
during the first 6 months of 1948 
amounted to 140,067 pounds as com- 
pared with 75,467 pounds in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, reports the 


British press. However, the volume was 
far below the 245,094 pounds for the like 
period of 1938. 

Natural essential oils imported into 
the United Kingdom during the first half 
of 1948 totaled 1,838,932 pounds, against 
1,890,803 pounds in the comparable 1947 
period. The figure for the like periog in 
1938 was 2,281,760 pounds, according to 
the British press. 

The 11,927 pounds of synthetic essen- 
tial oils imported into the United King- 
dom in the first 6-month period of 1948 
were slightly less than the 11,969 pounds 
which entered in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1947. In the 1938 period, such 
imports totaled 60,104 pounds. 


Telecommunica- 
tion k;quipment 


IMPORTS OF RADIOS AND PARTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

The number of radio receiving sets im- 
ported into the Dominican Republic dur- 
ing the period January 1 through Octo- 
ber 31, 1947, amounted to 3,926 units 
valued at $149,421 as compared with 
1,020 units valued at $37,085 imported 
during the calendar year 1946. 

Import data are not available by coun- 
try of origin. However, it is estimated 
that nearly 80 percent of all units im- 
ported were of United States origin. 

During the calendar year 1946, im- 
ported radio replacement parts amounted 
to 5,100 kilograms valued at $27,869. No 
figures are available for imports of these 
commodities during any part of 1947. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BuRMA’sS NEw COTTON MILL; IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 

Under Burma’s Two-Year Plan which 
is receiving priority, a state owned and 
operated cotton spinning and weaving 
factory with 20,000 splindles and 200 
power looms is to be established. The 
machinery has already been ordered. 
Proposed daily production includes 8,500 
pounds of cotton yarn to be supplied at 
low rates to hand-loom weavers through- 
out the country; the remainder (an un- 
specified amount) will be made into cloth 
at the factory. 

In the first quarter of 1948 approxi- 
mately 22,530,00 linear yards of cotton 
textiles were imported, and in the 12 
months of last year, 112,710,000 yards. 
The United Kingdom and India were the 
principal suppliers. 

Exports in the second quarter of 1948 
included 329 long tons of raw cotton and 
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726 hundredweight of coir rope, as com- 
pared with 336 tons of cotton and 327 
hundredweight of coir rope in the first 
quarter. 


IMPORTS AND EXporTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


In the first 6 months of 1948, with com- 
parable 1947 figures in parentheses and 
all quantities in long tons, Eire imported 
cotton yarn amounting to 833 (1,687); 
wool and worsted yarn, 517 (346); and 
exported flax, 1,026 (2,157) ; flax tow, 780 
(1,291) ; raw wool, 1,879 (1,669). In the 
first half of this year 818,300 square yards 
of jute piece goods were exported, but 
none was shipped in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 


TYPES OF HANDICRAFT IN SPAIN 


Many types of hand-made textile 
articles are produced in Spain. Promi- 
nent among these are hand-woven 
and hand-knotted wool rugs. Italian, 
Spanish, and French Renaissance designs 
are the most prevalent. Exportable sur- 
pluses are becoming available at the rate 
of about 3,500 square meters each 
month. 

A fine-quality homespun woolen fabric 
is produced in the Barcelona area at the 
rate of about 4,000 linear meters per 
month. This work is done by weavers 
on their own hand looms in their spare 
time. Approximately 10,000 wool scarfs 
and shawls were available for export at 
the end of August. 

Hand-embroidered shawls were for- 
merly made of silk, but are now made 
of rayon. From 500 to 600 shawls are 
produced annually, but only small stocks 
of from 50 to 60 are kept on hand by 
producers. 

Wide varieties of hand-stamped cot- 
ton, rayon, and silk fabrics are produced 
and are made into handkerchiefs, scarfs, 
blouses, and bathing suits. A small ex- 
port demand could be filled. 

Other items include laces and em- 
broideries, esparto-grass mats, and 
hand-knitted men’s hose. 


IMPORTS INTO SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Syro-Lebanese imports in 1947, with 
1946 figures in parentheses, in metric 
tons, included wool and rayon yarn total- 
ing 1,939 (930); carded-wool yarn, 104 
(71); combed-wool yarn, 179 (179); cot- 
ton piece goods, 3,431 (3,420). Imports 
from the United States consisted of wool 
and rayon yarn, 239 (75); cotton yarn, 
1615 (216); old clothing, 2,982 (2,004). 


CONDITIONS IN U. K.’s INDUSTRY, EXPORTS 


Recent reports indicate that the in- 
dex of production in the United King- 
dom textile industry (1946=100) de- 
clined to 115 in May 1948 after having 
attained a level of 126 in April. This 


compares with 142 for 1935 and 105 in 
1947. 
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Principal conditions handicapping 
further advancement in production are 
inability to make important additions to 
the labor force, the need for rehabilita- 
tion and expansion in capital equipment, 
and the gradual depletion of raw-ma- 
terial inventories. 

In the second quarter of 1948, average 
weekly production of cotton woven fabric 
amounted to 36,500,000 linear yards, com- 
pared with 35,700,000 in the first quarter 
and an average of 70,000,000 per week in 
1938. 

The increase in production as com- 
pared with 1946 and the first half of 
1947 has been accompanied by a decline 
in most raw-material stocks. Thus, be- 
tween August 1947 and May 1948, the 
number of weeks that stocks of raw cot- 
ton will last (at current rate of consump- 
tion) declined from 60 to 37. In the case 
of raw wool, stocks continued adequate in 
both periods with 9.6 weeks’ require- 
ments. Although less acute than the 
raw-material problem of 1947, this re- 
duction in stocks threatens maintenance 
of the present rate of output and is a 
handicap to further advances. 

The index of output relative to man- 
power in the textile industry has re- 
mained constant at 103 since the fourth 
quarter of 1947, which is still below the 
figure for 1936 and 1937 and the average 
of the 4 years prior to the war. Since no 
important additions to civilian manpower 
engaged in this industry are expected in 
the future, the problem of increasing 
output depends upon raising the produc- 
tivity of the existing labor force. This 
depends upon the physical supply of raw 
materials, tools, and other equipment, 
also upon construction and engineering, 
efficiency of organization, and the addi- 
tion of new capital equipment. 

Restrictions on consumption of cloth- 
ing have been relaxed by freeing certain 
clothing items from rationing, by in- 
creasing the number of clothing cou- 
pons, and by adjusting downward the 
point values of other clothing items. 
Some household textiles have also been 
freed from rationing. However, per cap- 
ita consumption of wool cloth during the 
second quarter of 1948 was at an annual 
rate of only 4.15 yards compared with 
4.61 yards in 1947; average per capita 
consumption of cloth of other fibers 
amounted to 11.12 yards in the second 
quarter, compared with 11.82 yards in 
1947. 

June exports of cotton goods were 1 
percent below the target level; woolen 
and worsted goods, 17 percent; silk and 
rayon, 4 percent; linen and other tex- 
tiles, 14 percent; and apparel, 20 percent. 
However, important progress was made 
in increasing textile exports the first half 
of 1948. The main factor upon which 
a further increase depends is the success 
of the program for recruiting additional 
workers in these industries. 


Cotton and Products 
EGyPt’s COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Cotton consumption in Egypt for the 
11 months September 1947 through 
July 1948 is placed at 185,000 equivalent 
bales of 478 pounds. Actual consump- 
tion is somewhat larger, as no figures are 
available for some mills. 

These figures are about 20,000 bales less 
than the consumption for the corre- 
sponding period of 1946-47 of 204,000 
bales. It is expected that consumption 
in 1948-49 will increase because a num- 
ber of the larger mills are expanding their 
capacities. 

About 85 percent of the cotton utilized 
comprises medium- and long-staple Up- 
pers and the remainder, extra-long staple 
Karnak, Giza, and others. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND SUPPLIES, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


In 1947-48 the only textile mill operat- 
ing in the Republic of the Philippines 
used about 6,000 bales of cotton. It is 
expected that a plentiful supply of im- 
ported textiles will hold the 1948-49 con- 
sumption at about the same figure. 

Cotton production is estimated at ap- 
proximately 400 bales, which is utilized 
almost entirely in the rural areas. 

Imports in the cotton year which ended 
July 31, 1948, totaled 2,300 bales, of which 
1,300 came from the United States and 
1,000 from Brazil. The withdrawals 
from the heavy stocks at the beginning of 
the season supplemented the imports to 
bring consumption to the given figure. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


SWITZERLAND'S YARN PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Annual productive capacity of Switzer- 
land’s filament-rayon-yarn plantsis 8,000 
tons, and of staple fiber, 10,000 tons. The 
supply of raw materials is said to be 
satisfactory. Consumption of filament 
yarn is estimated at from 6,000 to 7,000 
tons annually, and of rayon staple yarn, 
3,000 tons. About 60 tons of nylon yarn 
could be used each year by the hosiery 
mills, but in 1947 only 13.5 tons were 
available, of which 60 percent came from 
France. 


W ool and Products 


IMPORTS AND CONDITIONS IN ITALY’S 
INDUSTRY 


Italy’s raw-wool import requirements 
for the 1948-49 season were recently es- 
tablished at 55,000 metric tons, clean 
basis. This reflects the increased capac- 
ity of the industry when compared with 
average imports in the 1932-34 period of 
42,745 tons, and of 38,000 tons in 1938. 
In 1947 a record volume of 78,574 tons, 
clean basis, was imported. 

Wool-combing capacity has increased 
from 50 to 60 percent over 1932, and an 
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increase of 10 to 30 percent is reported in 
wool-spinning capacity. The industry 
estimates wool processing for the 1948-49 
season at 60,000 tons as compared with 
about 40,000 tons annually in 1932-34. 

Estimated mill consumption of wool 
for the 1948-49 season is placed at 50,000 
to 55,000 tons, clean basis. Consumption 
in 1947 totaled 55,000 tons, and in 1946 
approximately 40,000 tons. 

Raw-wool stocks at the end of August 
were estimated at well below the 43,000 
tons reported for January 1, 1948. 

Production in 1947, in tons, included 
wool tops, 40,000; worsted yarns, 32,000; 
woolen yarns, 50,000; and wool fabrics, 
50,000. 

Raw materials, including wool, are 
subject to a 10 percent license fee plus a 
4 percent entry tax. Removal of these 
taxes is expected by December, at which 
time the industry may be able to reduce 
prices on yarn and fabric, both for ex- 
port and domestic use. 


Woo. ExPoRTs AND STOCKS, ARGENTINA 


Declared exports of wool from Argen- 
tina to the United States totaled 23,440 
bales in August, compared with 28,400 
bales shipped in July. These shipments, 
in bales, were made up of the following 
types (July figures in parentheses): 64s 
and over, 1,438 (4,715); 50s and 56s, 907 
(817); 44s and 46s, 121 (298); carpet, 
20,974 (22,570). 

Stocks on July 1 totaled 75,760 metric 
tons of greasy wool, 7,840 tons of 
scoured, and 2,689 tons of pulled wool. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
ABACA PRODUCTION 


Production of abaca in Costa Rica in 
the first 6 months of this year amounted 
to 6,155,325 pounds of fiber and approxi- 
mately 190,300 pounds of tow. 

Of the spinnable fiber produced, 67.10 
percent is estimated as superior grade; 
9.23 percent, good; and 23.67 percent, 
streaky. 


FIBER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Philippine inspected abaca-fiber pro- 
duction in the first 7 months of 1948 
amounted to 405,470 bales as compared 
with 460,588 bales in the corresponding 
months of 1947. Only 39,652 bales were 
inspected in July, constituting the lowest 
production since September 1946. This 
is attributed to reduced exports, as well 
as heavy rainfall in some areas, which 
made roads impassable and curtailed 
drying of the newly stripped abaca. 

Exports in the first 7 months of 1948 
amounted to 423,464 bales, or about 
18,000 bales more than recorded produc- 
tion. Consequently, the 1947 carry-over 
of about 45,000 bales has been reduced. 
In the January to July period, the United 
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States took 152,545 bales, or 36 percent 
of total exports, as compared with 
316,843 bales, or 72 percent, in like 
months of last year. Japan's share in- 
creased to 110,761 bales, or 26 percent, in- 
stead of only 1,600 bales as in the 1947 
period. 

Maguey production amounted to 24,243 
bales and 40,880 bales, respectively, for 
the two periods under consideration. 
Exports totaled 25,860 bales in the first 
7 months of 1948 and 54,500 bales in all 
of last year. Production of other fibers 
in the first 7 months included 200 bales 
of ramie, 80 of sisal, and 19 of Canton 
fiber. 

Experimental plantings of jute have 
been made, but no production has as yet 
been reported. 


PANAMA ABACA PRODUCTION 


Production of abaca in Panama totaled 
1,617,825 pounds of fiber and about 80,890 
pounds of tow in the second quarter of 
1948 as compared with 2,477,475 pounds 
of fiber and 122,335 pounds of tow in the 
first quarter. ’ 

Of the spinnable fiber produced in the 
two quarters, 55.20 percent Was superior 
grade; 28.77, good; 13.20, streaky; and 
2.83 percent, brown grade. 

Production of tow in relation to total 
fiber in 1947 was slightly less than 3.44 
percent, but the percentage in the first 
6 months of 1948 was 4.75. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS OF TOBACCO LEAF, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Exports of leaf tobacco from the Do- 
minican Republic during the period Jan- 
uary—June 1948 totaled 9,863,000 pounds 
as compared with 14,023,000 pounds, ex- 
ported in the corresponding period last 
year. The lack of dollar exchange avail- 
able in the principal markets for Domini- 
can leaf is the chief factor resulting in 
decreased shipments this year. Leading 
markets during the first half of 1948 were 
Spain, French Morocco, and France. For 
the calendar year 1947, exports from the 
Republic amounted to 32,985,000 pounds, 
and exports during the 5 years 1935-39 
averaged 13,652,000 pounds annually. 
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bolivar approximately $0.30 U. S. cur- 
rency). During the period mentioned, they 
will be classified as live animals, not speci- 
fied, under item 443 (A) of the Venezuelan 
tariff schedule, which is a duty-free item. A 
prior import license must be obtained from 


the National Supply Commission for each 
such importation. 

This action was taken to increase the sup- 
ply of beef and thus relieve the Scarcity of 
that article until the country is in qa posi. 
tion to produce sufficient meat for its needs, 


NEW TARIFF CLASSIFICATIONS FOR Porcg- 
LAIN, CHINA, CRYSTAL, AND GLAssSware 
ORNAMENTED WITH GOLD AND SILygR 


Four new tariff classifications have been 
created in the Venezuelan customs tariff to 
cover porcelain, china, crystal, and glassware 
having gilt or silvered rims or drawings made 
by the fire methods or by means of decalco- 
manias, according to a resolution of the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, effective 
September 1, 1948, and published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of August 30, 1948, as reported 
by the United States Embassy at Caracas on 
September 2, 1948. 

Subclassifications (M), (E), (D), and (EB) 
have been added to tariff items 263, 265, 268, 
and 269, respectively, as follows: 

Duty in 

bolivares per 

gross kilogram— 

Item No. Classification New Former 
263 Manufactured glass: 
(M) In articles decorat- 
ed with decalco- 
manias or paints, 

of gold or silver 3.00 11.00 
Manufactured crys. 

tal: 

(E) In articles decorat- 
ed with decalco- 
manias or paints, 

of gold or silver 3.00 2.00 
268 Manufactured chi- 

naware 

(D) In articles decorat- 
ed with decalco- 
manias or paints, 

of gold or silver. . 16 . 40 
269 Manufactured por- 

celain 

(E) In articles decorat- 
ed with decalco- 
manias or paints, 

of gold or silver. 3.00 1. 20 


to 
fo;) 
ur 


*Plus 25 percent ad valorem. 


The above classifications were created to 
avoid confusion with similar articles having 
inlays of gold or silver, which are dutiable at 
a much higher rate. At the same time the 
rate of duty on the former was increased to 
differentiate them from plain articles of the 
same nature. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CRUDE RUBBER REDUCED 


The rate of duty on crude rubber imported 
into Venezuela has been reduced from 0.40 
bolivar to 0.02 bolivar (1 bolivar approx- 
imately $0.30 U. S. currency), according to 4 
resolution of the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Finance published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
August 30, 1948, as reported by the United 
States Embassy at Caracas on September 2, 
1948. 

Heretofore, only crude rubber used in the 
manufacture of tires and tubes, and imported 
under prior permit, was assessed the lower 
duty. Subsections (A), (B), and (C) of item 
No. 221 of the Venezuelan tariff schedule have 
been eliminated by the resolution and this 
article has been modified as follows: 





In the 5-month period January 
through May 1948, Madagascar imported 
3,661 metric tons of chemicals, valued 
at approximately $222,000, according to 
the Director of Customs. 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
September 4, 1948. Opposition must be 
filed before October 11, 1948: 

Trade-mark Class No. and Product 
Casco ‘ , 5—Entire class 
Pin-Up Girl 16—Entire class. 
i ee 2—Entire class. 


Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 15, 1948. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publica- 
tion: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 


Jabonela__- 75—Drugs and pharma- 

ceutical products. 

Okasa- Do. 

Rexinat Do. 

Amivit Do. 

Amiron Do. 

Trisul Do. 

Trisulf Do. 

Sorianil Do. 

Meticol Do. 

Avapen Do 

Riliv Do 

Pensul Do. 

Caiozzi Do. 

Z-Z.- Do. 

Anacardone Do. 

Serogan Do. 

Cholectrina Do. 

Ethiopaque Do. 

Myoil__- Do 

Siccolam Do 

Selix Do 

ee Do. 

Epitrioxin Do. 

Epithen Do. 

Dermisana Do. 

Radarsil Do 

Litolina Do 

Lynoral Do. 

Aerosporin Do 

Farmalloyd Do 

Optacid Do. 

Gravomid Do 

Cabildo Abierto 82——-Periodical publica- 

tions 

El Crack Do 

Mundo Infantil Do 

Armandini Do. 

Estrella Nueva Do. 

Informativo Do 
Semanal. 

Economia y Do. 
Finanzas 
Observador In- 
ternacional. 

Vanguardia Do. 

El Esfuerzo Do. 

La Verdad Do. 

La Tribuna Do. 


Spain.—The September 1, 1948, issue of 
the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 
trial, Madrid, contains the following ap- 
plications for registration of trade names 
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which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade-marks or names. Op- 
position must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (i. e., by 
October 31, 1948): 


No. Spanish name Intended to cover— 


217, 277 | John Peter | Wines, vermouths, and other 


beverages. 


217, 281 | Piretrosol Insecticides. 
217, 292 | Liron Chemical and pharmaceutical 
products. 


Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
September 6, 1948. Opposition must be 
filed before October 11, 1948: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 


Hercules Seas . 20—Entire class. 
Duplex . a 10—Entire class. 
Duplex. -..- ; ----... 5&—Entire class. 


Bel-Co Abad . &—Entire class. 


Spain.—The August 16, 1948, issue of 
the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad In- 
dustrial, Madrid, contains the following 
applications for registration of trade 
names which are duplicates or imitations 
of American trade-marks or names. Op- 
position must be filed within 2 months 
from the date of publication (i. e., by 
October 15, 1948): 


No Spanish name Intended to cover 
216,656 | Stag Brand_.._| Lacquers and paints. 
216,657 | Stag Brand Varnishes 
216,788 | Radiat Radio Radio receiving sets, parts, 

ind accessories 
216, 828 | Sanitex Surgical dressings in general. 
216, 936 | Vikvapor Pharmaceutical preparations. 











cconomic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 16) 


$36, 460, 047 
6, 608, 300 
400, 098, 200 


Norway . 
Trieste ' 
United Kingdom 

Total Europe -- 1, 725, 907, 706 
China 83, 518, 105 


Total, all countries_. 1, 809, 425, 810 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


Europe 
Food and Agriculture— 
ee 
Wheat flour____- cetioabiaall 94, 741, 965 
a annie nieakimonsngesinl 2, 145, 948 
ee 203, 500 


Coarse grains and prod- 
NGS cea cthe nis mancatnalten ss 
Other grain preparations_ 
DRONE cick aakwsinddbern maken 
Dairy products_-.....--.. 
Fats and oils (incl. oil- 
ee a> ee poe 
Vegetables and prepara- 
WE: una cecchndonanhen 
Fruits and nuts, except 
DOM sé ccccdncmwmann 
Sugar and related prod- 
WR sccchtn scutes 
Miscellaneous food prod- 
OW tnd eawceduamnen mi 
Cotton _- 
Ge a ee 
Oilcake and meal and 
other feeds and fodders, 
Te Oi Cicncwwandmencsin 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 
GID pincers owen 
Miscellaneous agricultur- 
a) POOR... ccc nane 


Industry— 


Chemicals and related 
DI ciicnncimenas 
Hides, skins, and leather_ 
Lumber and sawmill 
RORIN oe tieatnns 
Pulp and paper._......... 
Coal and related fuel___-_ 
Petroleum and products_ 
Fabricated basic textiles_ 
Nonferrous metals___--__ 
Nonmetallic minerals__-_— 
Metallic ores and concen- 
IR ite ccrakac tater 
Iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts—Primary -----.--. 
Advanced _- 
Iron and steel finished 
manufactures ___----- 
Machinery ----- : 
Vehicles and equipment_-_ 
Miscellaneous industrial 
commodities .........- 


Total commodities_ 


and handling (inland) —-- 


Ocean transportation___._-_- 
Projects—Reconstruction 


$17, 412, 145 
3, 117, 611 
64, 462, 756 
45, 066, 501 
1, 802, 375 


77, 958, 281 
14, 462, 567 
11, 685, 832 
15, 077, 200 
6, 974, 800 
95, 605, 280 
35, 991, 800 
16, 017, 350 
22, 279, 937 
3, 923, 216 
26, 466, 016 
13, 161, 385 
23, 854, 215 
16, 630, 850 
149, 769, 000 
151, 399, 050 
20, 342, 720 
117, 492, 624 
3, 896. 601 
4, 409, 100 


28, 964, 364 
8, 076, 416 


1,981, 554 
24, 742, 950 
60, 565, 928 


8, 411, 726 





.. 1,516, 324, 069 
Technical services_......-~- 
Transportation, accessorial 


1, 065, 000 


1, 080, 610 
199, 338, 026 


programs for Greece_--- 8, 100, 000 

FOtCal BUPope...... 00 1, 725, 907, 705 

China 
Food and Agriculture— 

Wheat flour nesKbay cores $2, 158, 738 
Rice ig sei death hoes oatecatateoah 16, 582, 195 
Cotton nenmienanaek 54, 700, 000 
PURGE oct incuca 640, 000 
Technical services____-_-- 75, 000 
Petroleum products_-__-- 7,999, 999 
Ocven freigntu........... 1, 362, 173 


Total China- ae 83, 518, 105 


Total, all countries__. 1, 809, 425, 810 
Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions to date, $1,369,896,292 was author- 
ized for purchase by participating coun- 
tries or their authorized agents or im- 
porters through trade channels. Pro- 
curement agencies for the remainder 
were: 
Department of Agriculture... $318, 085, 572 
Department of Army_-_------- 112, 142, 863 


Department of Navy_._------ 2, 955, 316 
Bureau of Federal Supply--_-_- 6, 345, 767 





439, 529,518 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Plans for Two New Roads 


Announced in British Press 


The construction of a modern stretch 
of highway and a bridge to span the 
Neath estuary, Glamorganshire, Wales, 
is to be started this autumn. The cost 
will be about £750,000. It will be the first 
important road construction scheme 
since the Government’s capital expendi- 
ture cuts last December, according to this 
report, and should be completed in about 
2 years. Neath is to be by-passed. A 
high-level bridge will link Briton Ferry 
with the new highway, which is to be 
laid across an undeveloped area. In ad- 
dition to the bridge a viaduct of steel- 
work and some extensive embankments 
and cuttings will be necessary. Tenders 
have been requested by the Ministry of 
Transport. 

A proposed new highway is to run 
through Lancashire, according to the 
British press. It is to be 65 miles long 


x, 





and has been designed on the German 
autobahn principle with over-pass junc- 
tions and capable of accumulating traffic 
at 70m. p.h. The cost is estimated at 
approximately £11,500,000, with an addi- 
tional £6,500,000 involved in the provi- 
sion of 35 miles of highway links. The 
over-all width will generally be 93 feet, 
containing two double-lane highways 
each 24 feet wide, separated by a 15-foot- 
wide center garden strip. 

Yugoslavia Building 

New Railroad Line 


A new 54-kilometer standard-gage 
railroad line crossing central Istria has 
been under construction since May of 
this year, according to the Yugoslav 
press. The line will run from Stalija 
(presumably on the west coast of Istria) 
to Lupoglav, a station on the main line 
from Divaci (Slovenia) to Pula. The 





for personnel and supplies. 


used for service messages; 





rai ispatching in Guatemala 
Train Dispatching Guatemal 


There are three railways in Guatemala, all privately owned, two of which are owned 
by the same company for private operation of its agricultural industry; the railways of 
these companies are not public carriers but are used to provide access to their operations 
Although their operations are on a small scale, they adhere 
to the standard dispatching rules insofar as possible. 

The public railway company uses both telephone facilities and telegraph in its train 
dispatching, while the railways of the agricultural industry use only telephone train 
dispatching. The facilities used are two-wire metallic circuits strung on a metal pole 
line with metal cross arms, with the telegraph circuit, a single wire grounded circuit 
composited on one of the telephone circuits. 

No carrier telegraph is used, and the only amplifier is a telephone repeater in the 
main dispatcher’s office on one of the company’s telephone circuits 

All stations on a division or branch of the railroads are connected to the same tele- 
phone line in multiple similar to a selective party-line system. The public railroad uses 
a DC selector system for calling the individual telephones, while the other systems use 
the hand cranking magneto system. On the telegraph, the key signal is used. 

Transpositions of different patterns are used throughout. The main interference is 
the telegraph interference on the telephone circuit. Some induction is noted where 
power lines parallel the telephone circuits. 


Copper wire is used throughout. 


the telephone alone is used for train dispatching. 

One of the three companies uses its telephone dispatching system for intermediate 
stations other than dispatching. The telephone trunk-line service is available between 
the general offices and railroad divisional offices. 
mitted on the telephone dispatching systems. 

Radio is not used for train dispatching in Guatemala. The present telephone system 
is adequate and does not limit the amount of railroad traffic on any of the railway lines. 

[For further information concerning the railways of Guatemala, see “Railways of 
Guatemala and El Salvador,” Industrial Reference Service, Volume 4 
17, September 1946, available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. Further details on train dis- 
patching in Guatemala are available in the Transportation and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


The telegraph system is simplexed and 


No commercial messages are trans 
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project is described as being the largest 
planned for Istria under the Five-Year 
Plan. 

One purpose of the line is to reduce 
coal-transport costs from the Podlab- 
inska basin near the west coast. At 
present coal is shipped by sea to other 
Yugoslav ports and reloaded on rail cars 
for transportation to the __ interior. 
When the Stalija-Lupoglav railroad is 
completed, coal will be loaded directly on 
rail cars and transported by rail to fac- 
tories and consumer centers. 

It is announced that seven railroad 
stations have already been completed 
and fully equipped, but work is ap- 
parently not expected to be terminated 
this year. 


Winter Rationing of Electricity 
Unlikely in Norway This Year 

Production of all Norwegian power 
plants increased during the first 6 
months of 1948, and continues to in- 
crease steadily each month. A total of 
5,866,000,000 kilowatt-hours was gen- 
erated during the first half of 1948, com- 
pared with the approximate production 
of 5,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours during 
the same period of 1947 

Progress continued in the construction 
of the principal hydroelectric projects 
located at Hol, Maar, Glomfjord, and 
Kykkelsrud, and construction was begun 
on the new Vinstra project located off 
the Laagen Valley in Central Norway, 
where much of the plant is being built 
deep in rock—in accordance with a re- 
cent Storting proposition regarding such 
new projects. 

Priority plants to be completed this 
year will, it is estimated, increase the 
country’s capacity by 150,000 kilowatts. 
Particular emphasis was placed on the 
installation of units in the Hol and Maar 
plants. The latter is expected to boost 
the Oslo power supply commencing in 
October, when the first generator, rated 
at 40,000 kilowatts, will be installed. 
This, coupled with the abundant rains of 
the past summer, may alleviate the ne- 
cessity of power rationing which caused 
many difficulties in the Oslo region in 
1947. 
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International Trade Fair, 
Toronto, Canada 


The Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce recently issued the fol- 
lowing release: 


Next year’s Canadian International Trade 
Fair will be held in Toronto from May 30 to 
June 10, 1949, Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce of Canada, has an- 
nounced. He stated that the inaugural fair 
in 1948, attracting exhibitors and business- 
men from more than 70 different countries, 
had gone far toward confirming the Gov- 
ernment’s expectation that a new world 
market-place in the tradition of the famous 
European “sample” fairs can be successfully 
established on this continent 

The plans authorized by the Government 
for next year are intended to utilize fully the 
benefit of the experience gained in 1948. The 
lessons learned are being applied to the im- 
provements planned for 1949. The same 
three permanent exhibition buildings will be 
used again, providing space in excess of 750,- 
000 square feet. Although official application 
forms have not yet been made available, re- 
plies have been received from 238 of last year's 
exhibitors who were questioned concerning 
their intentions for 1949. Over 95 percent 
indicated their intention to exhibit again, 
and all but one have requested as much or 
greater space in 1949 than they used in 1948 
an over-all average increase of 16 percent 
Inquiries and applications for space have al- 
ready been received from 144 firms who did 
not participate in 1948 

Emphasis is being laid upon attracting still 
greater attendance of visiting businessmen, 
particularly from the United States. A keen 
interest has been aroused in U. S. business 
circles by the success of the first Trade Fair, 
the Minister pointed out. The August 21 
issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
devoted its cover and leading article to the 
Trade Fair, which it called “Canada’s Great 
Experiment in World-Trade Promotion,” and 
expressed the possibility that a similar fair 
might eventually be held in the United 
States. It stresses the value of the Canadian 
example by pointing out that stimulation of 
soundly increased imports into the United 
States is an economic “must,” and that the 
International Trade Fair is an outstanding 
means for fostering such imports by present- 
ing to the rich United States market those 
needed goods which foreign countries can 
supply 

Final figures on the 1948 Fair reveal the 
impressive extent of participation by world 
businessmen. Products of 1,455 manufac- 
turers from 28 countries were included among 
the exhibits, of which 624 (or 43 percent) 
were from abroad. Reports of the business 
done indicate numerous instances of trans- 
actions satisfactorily completed directly be- 
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tween representatives of other nations, in 
which Canada played no part except as host. 
This international aspect of the Trade Fair is 
an encouraging evidence of its usefulness in 
promoting world trade. 


St. Erie’s International 
Fair, Sweden 


Exhibitors from the American and 
British Zones of Germany who attended 
the St. Eric’s International Fair, which 
was held from August 25 to September 5, 
1948, in Stockholm, Sweden, are reported 
to have signed export contracts amount- 
ing to $3,470,000. The largest sales were 
recorded in household china, $970,000; 
machinery and motors, $790,000; optical 
and precision goods, $477,000; leather 
products, $413,000; jewelry, $301,000; 
tools, $291,000; vehicles, $151,000; and 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals, $35,500. 


International Motor 
Exhibition, London 


The first postwar International Motor 
Exhibition will take place at Earls Court, 
London, England, from October 27 to No- 
vember 6, 1948. The 472 exhibitors who 
will take part in this event, classified by 
sections, are as follows: 46 exhibitors of 
cars, 21 of body makes, 251 of accessories 
and component parts, 15 of tires, 46 of 
motor boats, 75 of transport service 
equipment, and 18 of trailers. Of the 
46 exhibitors of cars, 30 will be from the 
United Kingdom and 16 from foreign 
countries, including the United States, 
France, and Italy. 

A number of new British models spe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of cer- 
tain oversea countries will be on public 
display for the first time. 

The exhibition is being given a great 
deal of publicity abroad, and thousands 
of: individual invitations to the show have 
been sent to foreign agents and importers 
throughout the world. It is reported 
that a record number of oversea visitors 
is expected to witness this Exhibition. 


International Trade Fair. 
Bolzano, Italy 


The first postwar International Trade 
Fair of Bolzano, Italy, which took place 
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in the famous Palace of Justice from 
September 12 to 27, 1948, was launched 
by the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


Count Carlo Sforza. The foreign ex- 
hibitors attending this event came prin- 
cipally from France, England, Switzer- 
land, Benelux, as well as from four 
federated states of Austria which pre- 
sented a collective exhibit representing 
some 200 exhibitors. The total number 
of exhibitors at this Fair was 800. Visi- 
tors were estimated at 12,000 to 15,000 
a day. 


French Commercial 
Exhibit in Finland 

An exhibit of French products will be 
held in the Messuhalli in Helsinki, Fin- 
land, from October 15 to 31, 1948. Al- 
though French automobiles, bicycles, 
machine tools, and spare parts will be 
emphasized at this Exhibition, there will 
also be shown such typical French prod- 
ucts as perfumes, wines, jewelry, and 
women’s fashions. All products will be 
on sale at this Exhibition, and future 
orders will be taken, provided that a sys- 
tem of payments, which is presently 
being negotiated, can be worked out. 


International Machine-Tool 
Show, London 


Britain’s first Machine-Tool Show 
Since 1934, held from August 26 to Sep- 
tember 11, 1948, in London, was an event 
of international importance. Of the 
some 230 firms exhibiting, 25 percent 
were from foreign countries, including 
the United States, Switzerland, and 
Belgium. 

Nearly all the British machines ex- 
hibited were of a postwar design or with 
new developments and improvements 
on prewar types. Among the machines 
on display for the first time were: a new- 
type automatic contouring device which 
works on a profile template system, a jib 
boring machine, and a ““New Look” hohb- 
bing machine for hobbing worn wheels. 
Other machines on display were a 63,- 
inch center cutting lathe, having a bed 
6 or 7 feet long and a multi-tool lathe 
in which several tools cut simultaneously 
on one workpiece. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 

Country Unit quoted Type of exchange — 

1946 1947 June — Sher ar . 
annual annual 1948 Rate ey; a Dat 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3.73 73 73 $0. 2681 | July 1948 
Ordinary 4.23 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 2304 Do, 
Auction 4.04 4.94 4.94 4.04 2024 Do 
Free market 4.09 4.08 4.02 4.85 2062 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 0236 ' Aug. 31,1948 
Differential 56. OF 56.05 56. O85 O178 Do 
Curb 60. 94 64. OF 75.00 | .80. 50 0124 7 
Brazil. Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 42 18.72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Sey 1, 1948 
Special free market 20. 00 
Chile Peso Banking market 43. 10 43. 10 0232 | Aug. 19, 1948 
Free market 34. 86 47.95 53. OF 63. 50 O157 Le 
1 “=>. P.” 31.00 31.00 00 31. 00 032 Do 
Colombia do | Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1. 7¢ 1.76 O82 | Sept 3, 1948 
Bank of Republic_- 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 5682 Do 
Curb 21.83! 2.17 27 ». 90 448 DD 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 84 6. 2¢ 6. 42 6. 42 1558 | S 8, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 67 5. 67 1764 1) 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1. 00 1 (K 0000 | Sept. 1, 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13.77 13. 50 ( O741 | J 5, 1948 
cial 
a ; : 317.47 18.10 18. 44 0542 Do 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 $w2 5 A 31, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 41.86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5 00 rT rT 2000 | Sey 11948 
Curb 5. 49 4 6.4 ”) H95 | Seq 2, 1948 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 3.12 2 3.12 a J 31, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3] 4 I. 78 2H lL) 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. it 6M 6. 38 | Au 1, 1948 
Free 87.85 12. 48 14. 3 4. 1 O709 ey 
Salvador Colon Free 2 50 2. 5) 2 0 2 50) 41000 48 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 2. 21 $525 ig. 23, 1948 
Free: 
Imports 1. 90 “ H 4) 2t J 2 is 
Other purposes 1. 785 1.78 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 §. 35 §. Bh § 35 2085 Au 
Free 3.35 . 35 § 35 ; 20s 1) 

1 Bolivia, curb rate for May; Chile, free rate for May; Costa Rica, uncont f r Au N 1, CU 
or August. 

2? January to August. 

3 June to December 

‘ No official qutoation available since July 21, 1948. 

§ June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947. 

EXPLANATION OF RATES 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary or auct ite iccording t 
portance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina a fected a ‘ irk 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established | iecree of 
October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 b ino per dollar 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most 1 ra ance Te 
differential rate. The curb market is technically illegal 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special fre irket 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Novembe: 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effect wr sucl 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile-—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private fur rate, whic tl 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established February 2%, 1948) depending upx | Nice I cle 
to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rate Che free-market rate is used for 
nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank 
rate varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rates, subject to a tax of 4 percent. Non- 


essential imports and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate plus such taxes ranging from 10 to 26 per- 
cent according to essentiality. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. 
rate. 

Ecuador.—“Essential” imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per 


Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 


dollar on import 

permits bring the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 

import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar 

“Luxury” imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and 
the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. A tax of 


5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate. 
Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Uruguay.—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the fre¢ 
rate for imports and that for other purposses having been abolished July 24, 1947. 
Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 


rate or at an auction 
free rate, 


is authorized 
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Development of Economic 
Resources in the British 





Colonies 


(Continued from p. 7) i 


the Colonial 10-Year Development and 
Welfare Plans. Furthermore, such ingj. | 
vidual projects were to be in addition to | 
those included in the 10-year plans and, 
hence, could not be financed from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 
in any event. 

To meet the need for expanded capita] 
resources for these specific development 
schemes, the British Parliament passeq 
a highly significant legislative measure, 
the Overseas Resources Development 
Act,” in February of this year. 

The Act provided for the establishment 
of two public corporations—the Colonia] 
Deveiopment Corporation and the Over. 
seas Food Corporation—with total re. 
sources of £110,000,000 and £55,000,000, 
respectively. 

The larger of the two bodies, the Co. 
lonial Development Corporation, has as 
its duty the “investigation, formulation, 
and carrying out of projects for develop. 
ing resources of colonial territories with 
a view to the expansion of production 
therein of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
or for other agricultural, industrial, or 
trade development therein.” It is au- 
thorized to undertake projects itself or in 
association with Government or private 
bodies and it may engage in all necessary 
activities including the processing and 
marketing of products. It is responsible 
directly to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and will operate only in colonial 
territories. The Corporation is to be fi- 
nanced by loans or advances from the 
British Exchequer up.to £100,000,000, and 
in addition it may borrow up to £10,000,- 
000 from other sources. 

The body  established—the 
Overseas Food Corporation—is respon- 
sible to the Minister of Food, and its 
activities are confined to promoting the 
production of foodstuffs and agricultural 
products outside the United Kingdom. 
It is not confined solely to the British 
colonial territories and, in fact, is to 
operate in the colonies only at the invi- 
tation of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The financing of this Corpora- 
tion similar that of the Colonial 
Development Corporation, except that it 
has borrowing powers of only £50,000,000 
plus £5,000,000 for temporary borrowings 
from other sources the British 
Treasury. 


second 


to 


1S 


than 


. . . . ry? 
Activities of the Two 
Corporations 
THE Overseas Resources Development 
Act specifically authorized the Overseas 
Food Corporation to operate the East 


0 See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 8 
1948, for the announcement of the Act. 
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African Groundnut Scheme and on April 
1, 1948, that Corporation took over official 
management of the scheme. While the 
peanut project is to be its principal task, 
the Corporation is planning other food- 
growing projects in other areas.” 

Soon after its establishment, the sec- 
ond organization—the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation—asked for and re- 
ceived a “wide number of projects” from 
various British colonial governments. 
The Corporation’s work is still in the 
study-and-planning stage, and actual 
operations have not yet begun.” Among 
the projects being considered by the 
Corporation is the proposed.West African 
Groundnut Scheme. Ina special booklet 
published in May 1948 by the Corporation 
as a guide to its objects and operations, 
it was emphasized that the Corporation 
is prepared to undertake either large or 
small schemes, either alone or in part- 
nership with private enterprise, provided 
the projects are economically sound. It 
was also made clear that the Corporation 
proposes to operate on a business basis 
from the standpoint of profits and losses. 
“In view of the present general economic 
situation the Corporation will, in the 
initial stages, give some preference to 
short-term projects or to those designed 
to expand existing production. A further 
and equally important test will be the 
dollar-earning or dollar-saving prospects 
of a scheme, and whether it will produce 
vital commodities in short supply. These 
factors Will be regarded as the principal 
criteria governing the acceptability of 
any project when its benefit to the colo- 
nial economy has been clearly estab- 
lished.” * 


Reaction to Passage of Act 


THE Overseas Resources Development 
Act passed Parliament with very little 
opposition and received much favorable 
publicity throughout the British Com- 
monwealth. Some sections of the Brit- 
ish press regarded the establishment of 
the two public corporations as Britain's 
answer to the dollar problem and drew a 
glowing picture of the potential resources 
of colonial territories, especially in 
Africa, while others took a more subdued 





“In Australia, for example, it is to be asso- 
ciated with the government of Queensland in 
the production of sunflower oil and animal 
fodder. 

"In August 1948, the Corporation an- 
nounced its intention to set up five subsidi- 
ary companies to carry out the Corporation's 
functions in the following colonial regions: 
West Indies, West Africa, Central Africa, East 
Africa, and the Far East 

Lord Trefgarne, Chairman of the Corpo- 
ration, in an address to Liverpool business- 
men in June 1948, stated that 34 projects sub- 
mitted by colonial governments or commer- 
cial interests in 27 colonies are under consid- 
eration by the Corporation. These have been 
divided for study into six categories, as fol- 
lows: Agriculture, animal products, civil en- 
gineering and works, factories and food proc- 
essing, fisheries, and minerals. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound: Freé.......- 


Belgium | Franc 
Canada Dollar: 

| Official 

| Free... 
Czechoslovakia. Koruna. . 
Denmark | Krone. - 
France (metropolitan) Franc ‘ 

| Official_- 

| Free 
India e Rupee 
Netherlands | Guilder 
New Zealand... | Pound... 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa | Pound 
Spain Peseta. - -. 
Sweden | Krona_.... 
Switzerland - -_--- Sa 
United Kingdom | Pound: Free 


*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Monetary unit 








Average rate Latest 

ee et ieee PLE ae available 

quotation 

1946 1947 |August 1948} Sept. 23, 

| (annual) (annual) (monthly) 1948 

$3.2134 | $3.2100 | $3. 2128 $3. 2123 
. 0228 | - 0228 . 0228 - 0229 
- . 9520 | 1. 0000 1. 0000 1, 0000 
mee . 9329 | . 9200 . 9270 . 9200 
*. 0201 | . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
*, 2088 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 
. 0084 - 0084 |__-- ee 
a SERRE AS . 0047 . 0047 
; i ¥ . 0033 - 0032 
. 3016 | 3016 . 3017 . 3017 
. 3781 3776 . 3762 . 3760 
3. 2263 3. 2229 **3. 5387 **3. 9915 
*. 2018 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
*. 0405 . 0403 . 0403 . 0403 
4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
*. 0913 . 0913. . 0913 . 0913 
*, 2586 . 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
*, 2336 . 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
4. 0328 4. 0286 4. 0315 4.0315 








**New Zealand pound restored to parity with British pound on Aug. 19, 1948. 





view of their potential contributions to 
the solution of Britain’s difficulties. 

The Economist (London) of November 
29, 1947, observed: “. . . if the people of 
this country are beginning to think, as 
there are signs that they are, that the 
development of Africa is a solution for 
their own present difficulties, they should 
be rapidly disabused .. . the main pur- 
pose of the new Colonial Development 
Corporation is to raise this productivity 
Lof African labor] . in fact, to main- 
tain and improve the African standard 
of living, not the British. All this will 
take time, and it will certainly not always 
succeed. But it would be a great pity if 
the new and imaginative phase of de- 
velopment were hindered at the outset 
by misconceptions in this country about 
its purpose.” 

At the other extreme, some circles in 
the United Kingdom and in the colonies 
have viewed the objectives of the new 
corporations as primarily concerned 
with the production of food and raw 
materials for United Kingdom and world 
needs and have suggested that this 
amounted to “colonial exploitation.” 

Official Government spokesmen, how- 


ever, have consistently discouraged the 
expectations of overnight returns and 
have vigorously criticized extremist 


charges of “exploitation.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and National Economic Co- 
ordinator, at a press conference in Lon- 
don on March 17, 1948, pointed out that 
the continuance of social and political 
growth in the colonies depends upon the 
colonies’ own production to provide the 
wealth necessary for a higher standard 
of living. He made it clear that there 
was a coincidence of needs—the colonies’ 
and Britain’s. “There is no more ques- 


tion of exploitation through these de- 
vices” (the Overseas Food Corporation 
and the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion), he asserted, “than there is of the 
exploitation of the development areas in 
this country through the building of 
Government factories and the execution 
of public works of all kinds.’ Thus, 
the United Kingdom has taken the posi- 
tion that the creation of the new cor- 
porations will serve ta hasten colonial 
development to the benefit of both colo- 
nial territories and the United King- 
dom 


The Role of Private and Public 
Enterprise 


A CARDINAL PRINCIPLE of British co- 
lonial-development policy during recent 
years has been the emphasis on public 
enterprise. Accordingly, while private 
enterprise was reassured that it would 
find a place within the general framework 
of colonial-development programs, only 
public action and expenditure were pro- 
grammed in the carrying out of the 10- 
year plans under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts. 

The conviction that only Government 
had sufficient resources to finance large- 
scale development was again brought to 
the forefront when the Overseas Re- 
sources Development Act was passed set- 
ting up two huge public corporations to 
undertake specific projects outside the 
scope of the 10-year plans. 

On the other hand, the door has never 
been closed to private enterprise. In- 
deed, it is asserted that the Corporations 
set up by the Overseas Resources Devel- 
opment Act are intended to supplement 
private enterprise and not to supplant it. 


‘ As quoted in “East Africa and Rhodesia,” 
March 25, 1948, p. 779. 
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Emphasizing this view, the Minister of 
Food, Mr. Strachey, told the House of 
Commons during the debate on the Over- 
seas Resources Development Bill: “We 
shall have, when this Bill is on the Statute 
Book, a triple instrument for colonial and 
overseas development—the method of the 
colonial governments acting directly, the 
method of private enterprise, and now 
the method of Government Corpora- 
a. => * 3"? 

Private enterprise—largely British in 
origin—has already been active in colo- 
nial-development projects and plans, 
particularly in the field of mining and 
industry. One of the most ambitious of 
these is the proposed creation of a ferro- 
chrome and pig-iron making project in 
the Rhodesias, to be undertaken by Brit- 
ish iron and steel interests at an esti- 
mated cost of £5,000,000.° The United 
Africa Co., a subsidiary of the Unilever 
Combine, which originally proposed and 
managed the British East African 
Groundnut Scheme, is also investing 
heavily in African developmental proj- 
ects. Other projects planned by private 
interests include the manufacture of 
textiles in East Africa, cement in North- 
ern Rhodesia, soap in Nigeria, fats in 
Uganda, and cocoa butter in the Gold 
Coast. There are also plans for exten- 
sive development of the timber industry 
in West Africa and British Guiana and 
for oil refining in Trinidad. 

Two leading commercial banks oper- 
ating principally in British Africa have 
also entered the scene to provide addi- 
tional capital for development purposes 
in the colonies. 

In December 1945, a subsidiary com- 
pany, Barclay’s Overseas Development 
Corp., Ltd., was formed by Barclay’s 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas), with an authorized capital of 
£5,000,000 and actual initial funds of 
£1,500,000. The Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., established a similar com- 
pany called the Standard Bank Finance 
& Development Corp., Ltd., in March 
1947, with an initial authorized and is- 
sued capital of £500,000. Both com- 
panies are operative in those colonies in 
which the parent bank is established, 
although the Standard Bank’s subsidiary 
has confined its activities largely to Brit- 
ish East Africa. These new companies 
were organized primarily to provide 
finance of a medium- or long-term char- 
acter, such as is not ordinarily within a 


% Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), House 
of Commons Official report, January 20, 1948, 
H. M.S. O. 

® Associated with this scheme is another 
project calling for the construction of a dam 
larger than our own Hoover Dam and a hydro- 
electric plant located on the Zambesi River 
near Victoria Falls. This scheme is to be 
financed by the Governments of Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia at a cost of £18,000,- 
000. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
26, 1948, for fuller details.) 
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Erosion is a problem in Britain’s African colonies. 








COURTESY BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


This scene is in Kenya. The people 


have yet to learn the use of manure and the value of milk, the need for terracing the 


hillsides and planting grass. 


job, and slow,” says one commentator, 


commercial bank’s province, for develop- 
mental projects of all kinds, including 
those relating to agriculture, commerce, 
industry, and transportation. 

Although the increased supply of ster- 
ling—both public and_ private—has 
greatly facilitated the financing of colo- 
nial development programs, a major 
stumbling block to the effective carrying 
out of these programs remains the short- 
age of capital equipment in sterling-area 
countries. Much of the development 
needs of the colonies can be met currently 
only from the United States and other 
hard-currency countries. It has been 
recognized therefore that adequate ster- 
ling resources alone will not suffice to 
finance colonial developmental require- 
ments. Acknowledging this, the report of 
the Primary Committee observed: " “one 
of the basic obstacles in the way of new 
development of all kinds in the colonies 
is the absence of adequate capital equip- 
ment * * *. Evenifa plentiful supply 
of financial capital [in sterling] * * * 
would be assured, it would inevitably take 
time to remove this obstacle. The colo- 
nies will suffer from much the same 
shortages as we suffer from here * * * 
not enough industrial plant or agricul- 
tural machinery. They will not find it 
easy to translate new financial capital 
into new Capital goods. The process of 
development * * * might be consid- 
erably accelerated if substantial supplies 
of such goods could be obtained from 
sources other than the United Kingdom.”’ 


17 Colonial No. 217, H. M. S. O 


They must be taught the elements of rotational cropping, 
the proper use of trees, and the value of fruit as an addition to their diet. 


“A huge 


“but perhaps the most urgent in East Africa,” 


Policy Toward Entry of U.S 

Private Capital in Colonies 
A GREATER INFLOW of American 
private capital in colonial dependencies 
obviously would be of material assistance 
in financing the equipment needs of the 
development program. Dollar invest- 
ments in these areas have never been ex- 
tensive, and the United Kingdom has 
traditionally been by far the major 
source of capital supply for the colonies. 

Taking cognizance of this situation, 
the United Kingdom is welcoming the 
entry of private American long-term 
dollar investments in colonial areas for 
direct or indirect participation in pro- 
ductive enterprises. 

Such enterprises are believed likely to 
fall into three general categories: Those 
which may be operated by companies 
having entirely or mainly American 
capital; those activities undertaken by 
private United Kingdom or colonial com- 
panies financed in part by American 
capital; and those which may be oper- 
ated by subsidiaries of the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation or of the Over- 
seas Food Corporation in which Ameri- 
can capital may participate.” 


Under the terms of the Overseas Re- 


sources Development Act, 





the Colonial De- 


velopment Corporation or the Overseas Food | 


Corporation can, if they wish, 
operation of foreign capital, either by direct 
borrowing from abroad or by forming sub- 
sidiaries with the participation of foreign 
capital. Both the source and the terms of 
the Corporations’ borrowings, however, 
would have to be officially approved 
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With respect to the United Kingdom's 
policy regarding the role of American 
private capital in British colonial devel- 
opment programs, it was recently ascer- 
tained by United States officials during 
informal discussions with United King- 
dom authorities that the United Kingdom 
Government welcomes United States dol- 
lar investments in the British Colonial 
Empire. However, such dollar capital 
is favored only if it is invested in genu- 
inely productive indirect or direct activi- 
ties which will benefit the colonial terri- 
tories and the sterling area. From the 
sterling area’s financial standpoint, the 
most desirable developmént schemes in 
which American capital could participate 
would be those considered as “dollar- 
earning” or ‘“dollar-saving”’ schemes. 

Although the remittance to the United 
States of profits or dividends on dollar 
investments in the colonies is authorized 
under present colonial exchange-control 
regulations, it is evident that the United 
Kingdom expects such American capital 
as is invested in the colonies to be pro- 
vided in permanent form, so that dollars 
would not be required to be made avail- 
able for its withdrawal or for repayment 
of loan capital within a short period of 
years. 

Thus while the United Kingdom and 
colonial governments are stressing the 
fostering of suitable forms of public 
enterprise to carry out colonial-develop- 
ment plans, they are also welcoming 
private enterprise and domestic and for- 
eign investment in the colonies “so long 
as this is in harmony with the plans of 
colonial governments for social and 
economic development.” 


Conclusion 


ADEQUATE capital resources to finance 
the supply requirements of colonial de- 
velopment programs will, of course, 
greatly assist such development, but it 
will not necessarily ensure the successful 
carrying out of those programs. Apart 
from the obstacles to colonial develop- 
ment already described, the biggest single 
obstacle to be surmounted is the apparent 
apathy of many of the colonial peoples 
toward the introduction of modern meth- 
ods and techniques in the social and eco- 
nomic field. More intensive efforts to 
give the colonial peoples a better under- 
Standing of the benefits to be derived 
would do much to speed realization of the 
goals and aims of British colonial-de- 
velopment policies and programs. 

As a recent report of the House of Com- 
mons’ Select Committee on Estimates,” 
which was strongly critical of present 
colonial economic planning methods, 
pointed out: “If the millions of the 
neem 

“Fifth Report from the Select Committee 
on Estimates of the House of Commons— 
Colonial Development — Session 1947-48,” 
H. M.S. O., June 30, 1948 
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Colonial Empire are to be lifted within a 
reasonable time out of their present back- 
ward condition, they must be roused to 
realize their potentialities and to help 
themselves .. . Great expectations have 
been aroused. It is imperative that they 
should be fulfilled within a measurable 
time.” 





Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decisions 
(F. C. S. D. 67) 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, approved June 11, 
1946 (Public Law 404, 79th Cong., 2nd 
Sess.), the Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision indicated below is of such a 
nature that preliminary notice and hear- 
ing are deemed unnecessary. This deci- 
sion is therefore made effective immedi- 
ately: 


TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


SUBTITLE B—-REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


Chapter I—Bureau of the Census 
Department of Commerce 
Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Additional Copies of Shipper’s Export 
Declaration for Purpose of Export 
Control 


1. Paragraph (e) is added to Section 
30.30, as amended by Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decisions 60 (May 28, 1947) 
and 66 (June 2, 1948), to read as follows: 

(e) For the purpose of export control, 
and in addition to the number of copies 
of Shipper’s Export Declarations required 
by this Section, an additional copy or 
additional copies of the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration may be required by regula- 
tions issued by the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Commerce. 

2. Paragraph (c) is added to Section 
30.33 to read as follows: 

(c) For the purpose of export control, 
and in addition to the number of copies 
of Shipper’s Export Declarations required 
by this Section, an additional copy of 
additional copies of the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration may be required by regula- 
tions issued by the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Commerce. 

3. Paragraph (c) is added to Section 
30.38 to read as follows: 

(c) For the purpose of export control, 
and in addition to the number of copies 
of Shipper’s Export Declarations required 
by this Section, an additional copy or 
additional copies of the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration may be required by regula- 
tions issued by the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Commerce. 

4. Paragraph (b) is added to Section 
30.39 to read as follows: 


(b) For the purpose of export control, 
and in addition to the number of copies 
of Shipper’s Export Declarations re- 
quired by this Section, an additional copy 
or additional copies of the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration may be required by reg- 
ulations issued by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade of the Department of 
Commerce. 

5. The paragraph of Section 30.39 pre- 
ceding paragraph (b) is redesignated 
paragraph (a). 

6. Paragraph (f) is added to Section 
30.42, as amended by Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decisions 60 (May 28, 1947) 
and 66 (June 2, 1948), to read as fol- 
lows: 

(f) For the purpose of export control, 
and in addition to the number of copies 
of Shipper’s Export Declarations re- 
quired by this Section, an additional copy 
or additional copies of the Shipper’s 
Export Declaration may be required by 
regulations issued by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade of the Department of 
Commerce. 

7. Paragraph (b) is added to Section 
30.43, as amended by Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decision 60 (May 28, 1947), to 
read as follows: 

(b) For the purpose of export control, 
and in addition to the number of copies 
of Shipper’s Export Declarations re- 
quired by this Section, an additional copy 
or additional copies of the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration may be required by 
regulations issued by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade of the Department of 
Commerce. 

8. The paragraph of Section 30.43 pre- 
ceding paragraph (b) is redesignated 
paragraph (a). 

Sections 30.33, 30.38, and 30.39 of For- 
eign Commerce Statistical Regulations 
and Foreign Commerce Statistical De- 
cisions 60 and 66 are amended by this 
Decision. 

(R. S. 161, 335, 336, 337, sec. 1, 18 Stat. 
352, sec. 1, 27 Stat. 197, 32 Stat. 172, sec. 
4, 5, 32 Stat. 826, 827, sec. 7, 44 Stat. 572, 
sec. 1, 52 Stat. 8; 5 U. S. C. 22, 601, 15 
U. S. C. 173, 174, 175, 176, 176a, 177, 178, 
46 U.S.C. 95, 49 U.S. C. 177 (c)) 

(Signed) A. Ross EcKLER, 
Acting Director, 


Bureau of the Census. 
Approved: 


(Signed) CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
(F. R. Doc. 48-7667; Filed Aug. 26, 
1948; 8:46 a. m.) 


(F. C. S. D. 68) 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, Approved June 11, 
1946 (Public Law 404, 79th Cong., 2nd 
Sess.), the Foreign Commerce Statisti- 
cal Decision indicated below is of such 
a nature that preliminary notice and 
hearing are deemed unnecessary. This 
decision is therefore made effective im- 
mediately: 
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TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


Chapter I—Bureau of the Census 
Department of Commerce 
Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Shipping Weight Information on Ship- 
per’s Export Declarations not Required 
for Truck, Rail, or Mail Shipments 


Section 30.14 (c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

Section 30.14. Description of articles 
exported.— 

(c) In addition to specifying the quan- 
tity in the units required by Schedule 
B, the gross shipping weight (in pounds) 
including the weight of all containers, 
must be stated on the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration, except for shipments leav- 
ing the United States by rail, truck, or 
mail. 

Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision 
20 is rescinded. 

(R. S. 161, 335, 336, 337, sec. 1, 18 Stat. 
352, sec. 1, 27 Stat. 197, 32 Stat. 172, sec. 
4, 5, 32 Stat. 826, 827, sec. 7, 44 Stat. 572, 
sec. 1, 52 Stat. 8; 5 U. S. C. 22, 601, 15 
U. S. C. 173, 174, 175, 176, 176a, 177, 178, 
46 U.S. C. 95, 49 U. S. C. 177 (c)) 

(Signed) A. Ross ECKLER, 
Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Census. 

Approved: 

(Signed) CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


(F. R. Doc. 48-7666; Filed Aug. 26, 
1948; 8:46 a. m.) 
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RLD TRADE LEADS 


(Continued from p. 19) 


100 tons of coffee, 10 to 1,000 cases of tea, 
1 to 20 tons of spices, from Netherland Indies 
and other countries; extra double-cleaned 
average-quality caraway seed, blue poppy- 
seed, and mustard seed, in lots of 5 to 50 
tons. Customary inspections of seeds at port 
of arrival by American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion at importer’s expense. 

34. Sweden—Aktiebolaget A. C. Weibull 
(wholesaler, commission merchants, sales 
agents, and manufacturers), 6 Norra Hamn- 
gatan, Goteborg, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for highest-quality Swedish caviar 
(ordinary as well as smoked in oil). Firm 
has available 250,000 tubes of 50 grammes 
each, of each quality. Samples submitted 
upon request to foreign firm. 


Export Opportunities 


35. Belgium—Etablissements Service Vente 
Automobile “S. V. A.”—E. Soetens (importer, 
sales agent), 330a Avenue de la Couronne, 
Brussels, seeks purchase quotations for auto- 
mobiles, and heavy-duty trucks. 

36. Belgium—Laboratoires Dumas S. A. 
(importer, manufacturer’s agent), 33 Avenue 
du General de Gaulle, Brussels, desires pur- 
chase quotations and agency for pharmaceu- 
tical specialties. 


37. Belgium—Wella S. A. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 29 Boule- 
vard d’Anvers, Brussels, wishes purchase quo- 
tations and seeks agency for chemicals; cos- 
metics; electrical apparatus for beauty par- 
lors and hairdressers; steel furniture for 
clinics, doctor’s offices and private homes; 
window display articles. 

38. France—L’Oxygene Liquide (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer), 11, rue Strauss- 
Durckheim, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), seeks 
purchase quotations for complete factory 
equipment for the production of liquid ozy- 
gen or orygen gas, production capacity of 135 
kilograms per hour, and 20 evaporators for 
liquid oxygen, system “Hyland.” 

39. India—Kamani Engineering  Corp., 
Limited, Kamani Chambers, Nicol Road, Bal- 
lard Estate, Bombay, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for a zinc-ozide manufacturing plant 
complete in all respects for producing annu- 
ally 4,000 tons of zinc oxide (snow white for 
main use in paint making as pigment), fine- 
ness 300 mesh; working 300 days of 8 hours 
per day. Electric power available 400/440 
volts, 3-phase, 50 cycles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

40. Italy—Cav. E. Sant’Unione & Fratello 
Societa Anonima (importing distributor, 
commission merchant, manufacturer's agent, 
manufacturer of grocery products), 18 Via 
Toscana, Bologna, seeks purchase quotations 
and agency for canped fish; spices, such as 
cinnamon, pepper, coffee, and tea; all kinds 
of groceries. 

41. Italy—Achille Jacobucci (manufac- 
turer), Cercola (Naples Province), seeKs pur- 
chase quotations for shotgun cartridge case 
machinery, the series of machines for com- 
plete cartridge manufacture, exclusive of 
loading, but including the production and 
drying of paper cases, production and intro- 
duction of the plug which surrounds the 
firing cap; manufacture of metal parts; prep- 
aration of the percussion charge and the 
introduction, filling and compression of the 
firing cap; assembly of these parts; and print- 
ing on the paper case. The series should 
have a minimum capacity of 3,000 cartridges 
per hour. Power: Electrical, three-phase, 
alternating current, 250 volts, 50 cycle. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

42. Netherlands—Grasso’s Machinefabriek- 
en N. V. (manufacturer), 27 Parallelweg, 
’s-Hertogenbosch, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for a complete plant for the manufac- 
ture of seamless drawn steel tubes. 


Agency Opportunities 


43. Belgium—Etablissements Louis Pode- 
vyn (importer, sales agent), 1151 Chaussée 
de Mons, Brussels, seeks representation for 
commercial cars and vehicles. 

44. Belgium—Société Anonyme ‘Propho- 
tam” (importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), 26 Place Sainctelette, Brussels, seeks 
exclusive agency for cinematographic and 
photographic materials such as cameras 
(photographic as well as cinematographic) 
for amateurs, laboratory materials, 8-mm and 
16-mm projectors (silent and sound), all ac- 
cessories, recreative and documentary films. 

45. Brazil—Altino Duarte Marinho, Pre- 
feitura Municipal, Para de Minas, Minas 
Gerais, seeks representation for automobiles 
trucks, and accessories 

46. Denmark—(jvind Hedegaard (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 91 Gammel Kongeve}j, seeks 
representation for best-quality hosiery ma- 
chines as follows: cotton machines (full- 
fashioned hosiery machines); looping ma- 
chines and other auxiliary machines; circu- 
lar and straight knitting machines. 

47. France—Henri Mabille de Poncheville 
(commission merchant), 39, Rue Nicolas Le- 


blanc, Lille, Nord, desires agency for specigq) 
glues for the shoe, leather, and textile indys. 
tries. 

48. France—Société Sagim Corporation 
(agent and commission merchant; assembly 
plant and technical staff), 45 Rue du Port 
Marchand, Toulon (Var), desires agency for 
American-made air conditioning and refrig- 
eration materials, and electrical appliances. 

49. Haiti—Gérard Raoul Rouzier (agent), 
6-8 Avenue du Travail, P. O. Box 217-B, Port. 
au-Prince, seeks representation for tertiles 
used cotton feed bags, leather shoes, men’s 
Shirts, household ware, foodstuffs, shoe. 
maker's items, and building materials. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price js 
$1 a list for each country. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Poland. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Argentina 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—aAustria. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Austria 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—-Morocco 

Broadcasting Stations—El Salvador 

Business Firms—British West Africa 

Candle Manufacturers—Honduras 

Candle Manufacturers—Netherlands 

Candle Manufacturers—Poland. 

Casket Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Guatemala 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Norway 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—Netherlands Indies 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—United Kingdom 

Clothing Manufacturers—France 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Argentina. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Cuba 

Dental-Supply Houses—France 

Export-Import Firms-—Czechoslovakia. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Cuba 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
e:s—-Netherlands Indies 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Norway 

Hotel, Restaurant, and Store Equipment 


Importers and 


Importers and 


Importers and Dealers—Chile. 
Leather-Article Manufacturers—Mexico, 
Lumber Importers and Agents-—-Guade- 

loupe 
Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 


ers—Norway 

Machinery 
Denmark 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ore— 
Siam 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—-Cuba 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Chile 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Morocco 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Growers and Ex- 
porters—Netherland Indies 

Soap Manufacturers—Morocco 


Importers and Distributors— 


The following list has been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources, and in some instances the 
list is not complete. 

Cement 
Germany 


Manufacturers and Exporters— 
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